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CONSTRUCTION. 
Cars of the Canadian Pacific Railway are 
now running 130 miles north of Pembroke, 
Ontario. 


A new iron bridge, to cost $20,000 is to be 
built over Newtown Creek, L. L, in place of the 
old ‘‘ Penny Bridge.” 

Track laying on the Northern California 
Railroad commenced at Willows, in Calusa 
county, on the 19th inst. 


Tae survey of the Scioto Valley Railroad ex- 
tension from Columbus, Ohio, to Fort Wayne, 
Ind., is about completed. 


Tae completion of the Missouri Pacific ex- 
tension to Omaha was celebrated on the 15th 
inst. by an excursion, a banquet, etc. 

Tue Bell Telephone Company are construct- 
ing a line between Ottawa and Montreal. The 
western end of the line is already finished to 
Buckingham. 


Ir is announced that the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, between Prince Arthur’s Landing and 
Winnipeg, Man., will be open for passenger 
and freight traffic on July 1. 

Tue extension of the East Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and Georgia Railroad, from Macon to At- 
lanta, is to be completed on the 15th of July 
and to Rome on the Ist of September. 


Tue first sod of the Gatineau Valley Railway 
was turned on the 15th inst. by Mr. Chapleau. 
A large number witnessed the ceremony. The 
Premier was presented with the customary sil- 
ver spade, 


Tue Mackinaw extension of the Grand Rapids 
and Indiana Railway will be opened for busi- 
ness July 3d. The new extension is 36 miles 
long and runs from Petoskey to the Straits of 
Mackinac. 


Tux formal opening of the short-line route 
between Baltimore, New York and other east- 
ern Cities, via the Shenandoah Valley and West- 
ern Maryland railroads through Hagerstown, 
took place on the 1th inst., and was an unex- 
ampled success. 

Tue Shenandoah Valley Railroad, extending 
from Roanoke, Va., to Hagerstown, Md., has 
been completed and opened for travel through- 
out its whole length—240 miles, This road 
forms a direct line between northern cities and 
the South and West. 

Tae Sea Isle City branch of the West Jersey 
Railroad, extending from the main line a short 








distance north of Seaville station to Sea Isle 
City, a recently established bathing resort, a 
distance of between four and five miles, was 
opened for the transportation of freight and 
passengers on the 21st inst. 

Tue last spike has been driven which com- 
pletes the connection between the work on the 


Canadian Pacific Railway construction eastward 


from Winnipeg, and westward from Thunder 
Bay. After ballasting, traffic-will be open be- 
tween Winnipeg and Lake Superior. This con- 
tract is said to be the most difficult ever at- 
tempted in a railway line. ; 

Tue Cape May Point (N. J.) Council have 
passed over the Mayor’s veto the ordinance em- 
powering the Cape May Point Railway Com- 
pany to build a railroad along the ocean side of 
Beach avenue and across Ocean, Cape and Cen- 
tral avenues. It is stated that the company 
has secured the right of way to Cape May City 
line, and will there connect with the Schellin- 
ger’s Landing road. 

A pispatcn dated Meriden, Conn., June 20, 
says that $186,000 has been pledged towards 
the $300,000 needed to build an already sur- 
veyed railroad, eleven miles long, between that 
city and Cromwell, on the Connecticut River. 
The Connecticut Valley Railroad Company has 
promised to lease to the new road rolling-stock 
and give it entrance to Springfield, while com- 
munication could be had with New York by 
water. 

Tue Northern Railroad and Piermont branch 
of the New York, Lake Erie and Western Rail- 
road are to be changed from six feet to the 
standard gauge on the 24th inst. The eastern 
division and all its branches will then be of 
standard gauge, except the New Jersey and 
New York Railroad, which does not be- 
long to this company, but simply uses its 
tracks for some 7} miles out of Jersey City. 
That road will also have its gauge changed 
shortly. 

We learn from Constantinople that a German 
company, presided over by Herr Bleichroder, 
of Berlin, has applied for a concession of a line 
between Constantinople and Bagdad. The Sul- 
tan has appointed a commission, presided over 
by the Minister of Commerce, to report upon 
the proposed line, the length of which is esti- 
mated at 1,500 miles. It is proposed that the 
construction of so considerable -mileage should 
not be taken in hand all at once, but that the 
line should be constructed in sections, as may 
be convenient or desirable. 0.000. | 





A pispatcH from Harrisburg, Penn., says that 
it is the intention of the South Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company to construct a line from 
Marysville on the Susquehanna, a few ‘miles 
above that city, through Perry county into Ful- 
ton county, and by way of Bedford and across 
the Allegheny Mountains near Berlin, into and 
through Somerset county; thence :their-line 
crosses Laurel Hill range and -descends Indian 
creek to the Youghiogheny- River; thence to 
Connelsville and Uniontown, across the Monon- 
gahela River, and by way of Waynesburg, Green 
county, to Wheeling, W. Va. - 


A copy of the Official’ Gazette, of the Republic 
of Costa Rica, dated April 18, 1882, contains 
the articles of an agreement purporting to be 
executed between Manuel Arguello, Secretary 
of State of the Republic; and Minor Coope 
Keith, in Article Ist of which the Government 
concedes to Mr. Keith the working of the rail- 
way between Rio Lucio and the Port of Limon 
for the term of five years, which are to be 
reckoned from ist January 1883 forward, on 
the understanding that this concession shall 
cease as soon as the Government contract for 
the continuation of the railway from Rio Lucio 
to San Jose. During the remaining eight 
months of this year the contractor shall com- 
plete the line between Limon and the Rio 
Lucio, and shall maintain and work it on the 
same conditions stipulated for the years before 
stated. . 





ORGANIZATION. 





At the annual meeting of the Nevada and 
Oregon Railroad Company, held at Reno, Neva- 
da, on the 7th inst., the following board of 
directors was elected: D. W. Balch, C. A. 
Bragg, A. H. Manning, W.-F. Berry, R. L. Ful- 
ton, of Reno; F. F. Fowler, of New York, and 
George A. King, of San Francisco, 


Tux directors of the Cincinnati and Ohio 
River Railroad Company recently elected are : 
James G. Blaine, of Maine; Marshall Jewell, 
of Connecticut ; H. C. Parsons, of New York ; 
Orlando Smith, of Columbus, O.; Theo. Cook, 
W. M. Goodman, William Ramsay and J. F, 
Follett, Cincinnati; W. A. Hutchins, Ports- 
mouth, O.; A. J. Warner, Marietta, O. 


Tux directors of the Burlington and Ohio 
River Railroad Company, chosen at a meeting 
of the stockholders held at Carlinville, DL, on 
the 14th inst., are: W. C. Shirley, Staunton, 
fil.; G. P. Merrill, St. Louis ; A. Baxter, Lima, 
O.; W. H.. Manning, New York.;.0, W. Brad- 
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ley, New York; J. L, Plain, Uarlinville, IL; 
L. B. Smith, Scottville, Ill.; George H. Valliant, 
H. 8. Clay, Jacksonville, Ill. 

Tux purchasers of the Pennsylvania Petro- 
leum Railway, of which Thomas P, Fowler, of 
New York, was trustee, met in Titusville, 
Penn., on the 20th inst., and organized a new 
company to be known as the Petroleum Rail- 
way Company of Pennsylvania. The following 
are the officers : President, Adelbert H. Steele, 
of Titusville; secretary, D. W. Lockart, of 
Titusville ; directors, James T. Blair, of Green- 
ville; Francis Dunning, of New York ; Henry 
C. Bloss, Samuel Miner and Francis H. Gibbs, | * 
of Titusville, and J. H. Gray, of Cambridge. 


Ar the annual meeting of the stockholders of 
the Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg Railroad 
Company, held on the 7th inst., the following 
directors were chosen : Samuel Sloan, William 
8S. Dodge, Percy R. Pyne, Gardner R. Colby, 
Roswell G. Rolston, John §S. Barnes, Charles 
Parsons and Clarence 8. Day, of New York ; 
Talcott H. Camp, Watertown ; John 8S. Farlow, 
Boston; William M. White, Canaserayo ; 
Theodore Irwin, Oswego, and Solon D. Hun- 
gerford, Adams. On the 14th, the Board elec- 
ted the following officers: President, Samuel 
Sloan ; treasurer, J. A. Lawer ; executive com- 
mittee, Samuel Sloan, Charles Parsons, Clar- 
ence 8. Day, John S. Farlow and Talcott H. 
Camp. 


-_— 
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PERSONAL. 


Rid. L. Kuowsaz, of Hagerstown, Md., is presi- 
dent of the Shenanhoah Valley Railroad Com- 
pany. 

Wma. Rironm, of Frederick, Md., has been 
elected secretary of the St. Louis and Cairo 
Railroad Company. 

Samuget H, Tacarr has been appointed a 
director on the part of the City of Baltimore, in 
the Western Maryland Railroad Company, vice 
Samuel H. Adams, deceased. 


CO. H. Davin, lately general accountant of the 
Pullman Palace Car Company, has been pro- 
moted to the new and most responsible office 
of auditor in that very extensive and enterpris- 
ing concern. : 


©. L. Rising of the Wabash, St. Louis and 
Pacific Railway has been elected president, 
and ©, L. Pessegrie of the Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy Railroad, secretary, of the Railroad 
Employes’ Mutual Benevolent Association of 
the United States. 


P. E. Farepangs has been appointed general 
superintendent of the Newfoundland Railway 
Company, with headquarters at St. John’s. 
He will have charge of the completed road and 
of what may be completed hereafter, its rolling- 
stock, and all other property and equipment. 

Tue following gentlemen constitute the 
‘* Tariff Commissioners,” nominated by the 
President, and confirmed by the Senate on the 
20th inst.: John L. Hayes, of Massachusetts, 
chairman ; Henry W. Oliver, of Pennsylvania ; 
Jacob A, Ambler, of Ohio; Robert P. Porter, 
of the District of Columbia ; John W. H. Un- 
derwood, of Georgia; Duncan F. Kenner, of 
Louisiana ; Alexander R. Boteler, of West Vir- 
ginia; Wm. H. McMahon, of New York. 








Statement of the Public Debt of the 
United States, June 1, 1882. 


DEBT BEARING INTEREST. 
Amount 
Outstanding. 


$26,266,300 00 


Accrued 
Interest. 
6 per cent loan, 1861-’81, 
continued at 344 per ct. 

6 per cent loan 1863-’8: 
continued at 33¢ per ct 

5 per cent funded loan of 


Tcewecrenecesssesocs 


4% per cent funded loan 


$383,050 21 


47,834,600 00 697,587 92 


401,503,900 0O ~——_ 1, 171,153 04 


Tecceesecvecsoece 


of x 250,000,000 00 
4 aes cent funded loan of 


2,812,500 00 


41925,809 66 
39177 00 


997 738,871,450 00 
* cent refunding cer- 
tifhcates.....ccccccceee 
3 per cent navy pension 
fund 


Aggregate of debt bear- 
interes: 


ne an a earn 800 00 $10,168,177 83 
inteseat due and unpaid 2,244,926 38 


DEBT ON WHICH INTEREST HAS CEASED SINCE MATURITY. 


Amount Interest due 
Outstanding. and unpaid 


$57,665 00 $64,174 81 


476,550 00 


14,000,000 00 175,000 00 





4 to 6 per cent. old debt, 1837. 
5 per cent. Mexican indem- 

nity stock1846, ......seee. 
6 per cent. bonds, 1847....... 
6 = cent. bounty land scrip, 


1,104 91 
1,250 00 


85 74 
22 00 


847 . *. 31275 00, 
5 per on, Texas indemnity Y 


213 06 


eee ee eeesenesee 


5 ban ds ag neh of 1858.... 
5 per cent. bonds, of 1860.... 
6 per cent. 5-20 bonds, 1862, 


OE ccc cn cesencine 


20,000 00 
8,000 00 
10,000 00 


2,945 00 
600 ¢ foe) 


0, 00 8,348 1 

6 per cent. 5-20 bonds, June — = 
1864, called...... 

6 per cent, asd bonds, 1863, 
called.. 


5 per cent. 10-40 ponds, 1864, 
call 


58,550 00 106 44 


79,750 00 18,674 41 
93,690 52 


13,751 88 


6 per cent. Consol. bonds, 
1865, CAMO. ..cecsccsccccee 

6 per cent. Consol. bonds, 
1867, CallOd....cccccccesses 

6per cent. Consol. bonds, 
1868, called 5 

6 per cent. loan, Feb. 8, 1861, 
matured Dec. 31, 1880 

5 per cent. funded loan 1881, 
call 


BO weensees 


3941500 00 
384,150 00 


988,250 00 194,805 40 


274,250 00 22,491 45 


86,000 00 5,070 00 


Oregon War Debt, March 2, 
1881, matured July 1, 188z. 

6 per cent loan of July 17 and 
Aug. 5, 1861, matured June 
30, 1BBI.cceccesccces coceece 

6 per cent loan of July 17 and 
Aug. 5, 1861, continued at 
344 per cent, matured Dec. 
24, 1881, and Jan. 29, 1882, 
called 


1,387,050 00 20,922 48 


12,950 00 1,855 50 


792,900 00 =. 21,825 00 


° 8,815,100 00 ©=._- 87,201 68 
6 per cent. loan of March 3, 
1863,matured June 30, 1881. 
x-ro to 6 per cent. Treasury 
notes, prior to 1846........ 
r-r0 to 6 per cent. Treasury 
notes, 1846 eecresccces 
6 per ot. Treasury notes, 1847. 
3 to 6 per cent. Treasury 
notes, 1857 
6 per ct. Treasury notes, 1861. 
7 3-10 percent. 3 years’ ‘Treas- 
ury notes, 1861.....6 weeeeee 
5 per cent. 1 year notes,1863.. 
5 per cent. 2 year notes, 1863. 
6 per ct. compound interest 
NOES, 1863-64... eeeeceeeee 
7 3-10 per cent. 3 years’ Treas- 
ury notes, 1864-65.......... 
6 per cent. certificates of in- 
. ‘oa eee 1862-63 
to 6 per cent. temporary 
* oan, 1864.0000000 ceccece 
3 per cent. certificates, called. 


236,500 00 ©=—- 8,947 50 


82,525 35 2,668 06 


206 00 
57 9° 


6,000 00 
95° 90 


1,700 00 
3000 00 


99 oo 
304 50 


16,300 00 
42,175 00 
32,900 00 


1,104 43 
2,119 

1,643 55 
221,460 @0 45,230 87 
138,950 00 4,439 03 


4,000 00 


2,960 oo 


5,000 00 


253 48 


244 19 
394 31 





Aggregate of debt on which 

Interest has ceased since 

maturity. ++ $14,440,165 26 $624,555 02 

DEBT BEARING NO INTEREST. 

Demand notes, 1861-62........ $59,810 00 
Legal tender notes, 1862-63.... 346,681,016 00 
Certificates of Deposit 12,330,000 00 
Coin certificates, 1863......... 5,055,420 00 
Silver certificates, 1878........ 1730220 OO 
Unclaimed interest........... 
Fractional currency, 1862, 

1863 and 1864 $15,425,437 77 
Less amount es- 

timated as lost 

or destroyed, 

act of June, 


21, 1879..0040, 


eee eeeeeseseree 


5,726 51 


8,375,934 00 


Aggregate of debt bearing no 
terest. 


eoeececcevesesceesee$437 19111909 77 $5,726 su 


71949,503 77 








RECAPITULATION, 
Amount 
Outstanding. 
a interest in 

co! 

Bonds at 6 per cent., con- 
tinued at 334 per ‘cent. 
Bonds at 5 per cent, con- 
tinued at 334 per cent. 
Bonds at 434 per cent.... 
Bonds at 4 per cent...... 
Refunding certificates... 
Navy pension fund, 3 p.c 


$74,100,900 00 


401,503,900 00 
250,000,000 00 
738,871,450 00 
476,550 00 
14,000,000 00 


$1,478,952,800 00 $11,643, 
Debt on which interest has a as i el 


‘ceased since maturity. 


Debt bearing no int., viz: 
Old demand and legal- 
tender notes 
Certificates of deposit.... 
Coin & silver certificates. 
Fractional currency 


14,440,165 26 624,555, o2 


$346,740,826 00 
12,330,000 00 
71,791,640 00 

72949503 77 


$437,911,969 77 


Unclaimed interest..... 59726 51 


$1,931,304,935 03 $12,273, 

Total debt, principal and interest to data : ee 
including interest dueand unpaid.. -$1,943, 578,926 07 

AMOUNT IN TREASURY. 

Interest due and unpaid 

Debt on which interest has ceased 

Interest thereon............. ee 

Gold and silver certificates. . 

U. 8. notes held for redemption of cer- 
tificates of deposit ° 

Cash balance available June 1, 1882 








$1,475,531 68 
14,440,105 26 

624,555 02 
71,791,040 00 


12,330,000 00 


141,441,876 69 


$242,103,768 65 
Debt, less am’t in Treas’y June 1, 1882..$1,701,475,157 42 
Debt, less am’t in Treasury May 1, 18820. 1,711,850,598 61 


Decrease of debt during the month $10,375,441 19 


Decrease of debt since June 30, 1881.... $139,123,654 56 
BONDS ISSUED TO THE PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANIES, IN- 
TEREST PAYABLE IN LAWFUL MONEY. 

Accrued 

Amount Interest 

Outstanding. not paid, 

Central Pacific bonds, 1862-64$25,885,120 00 $647,128 00 

Kansas Pacific bonds, 1862-64 6,303,000 go =—:157,575 00 

Union Pacific bonds, 1862-64 27,236,512 00 80,912 80 

Cent. Branch Union Pacific 
bonds, 1862-64.. 

West’n Pacific Bonds, 1862-64 

Sioux City & Pacific bonds, 

2862-64. cc ccccccccece . 


1,600,000 00 
1,979,500 00 


40,000 00 
49,264 00 


1,628,320 00 40,708 oo 





$64,623,512 00$1,615,587 80 

Interest paid by the United States, $53, 495,977. 38; in- 

terest repaid by transportation of mails, &c., $15,112,- 

847.81 ; interest repaid by cash payments : 5 per cent 

net earnings, $655,198.87; balance of interest paid by 
United States, $37,637,930.70. 


The foregoing is a correct statement of the public 
debt, as appears from the books and Treasurer’s returns 
in the Department at the close of business, May 31, 
1882, CHARLES J. FOLGER, 

Secretary of the Treasury. 


Oe 

Tae Wiuminetron Carn Worxs.—Bowers, Dure 
& Co, have just completed 20 passenger cars 
for the Long Island Railroad, and are now at 
work on 72 cars for the Manhattan Elevated 
Railroad. The cars are finished in Queen Anne 
style with cane backs and seats. They are 
fitted with the Eames brake, Allen paper 
wheels with steel tire and axle, and French's 
springs. They are especially handsome in in- 
terior decoration and finish, the woods being 
mahogany and oak. ‘The cars for the Long 
Island Railroad have a very large toilet room, 
with wash-bowl and plate glass mirror, and are 
intended to be first-class in every way. This 
firm is also just completing 100 20-ton coal cars 
for the Norfolk and Western Railroad. They 
have over 500 men employed and make their 
own bolts, nuts, washers, etc., and emboss 
their own glass, and claim that in- this way 
they effect quite a saving. They have large 
orders ahead and consider business very good. 

Tue Rohler Improved Cattle Car Co., of New 
York, has been incorporated with a capital of 
$500,000 
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The Suez Canal. 





From an advance copy of the report of the 
managers of the Suez Canal we learn the divi- 
dend for 1881 will be 43f. 80c. per share. The 
total receipts of the year were 54,676,189f., so 
that after deducting the working expenses, in- 
terest and redemption of obligations, and in- 
terest at 5 per cent on shares, there remains, 
while still providing 5 per cent for the statutory 
reserve, a net profit of 24,678,046f. 38c. The 
maritime traffic consisted of 2,727 vessels, the 
gross tonnage of which gauged 5,794,401 tons. 
Compared with 1880, this shows an augmen- 
tation at the rate of 34 per cent. Seven new 
lines, the report adds, have been established 
during the year, and the regular services have 
added to their material 46 new steamers. The 
excellent condition of the canal has been not 
only maintained, but even still further im- 
proved by the works carried out by the com- 
pany in the interest of commerce. The aver- 
age price of land sold at Port Said has risen to 
40f. 20c. the square metre. As at present cir- 
cumstanced, the canal is adequate to double 
the traffic at present using it. In prospect, 
however, of a future still greater increase of 
navigation through the canal, the directors re- 
quest from the shareholders the necessary pow- 
ers to enable them to realize at more frequent 
intervals successive issues of obligations, to 
extend over a period of 27 years. 


ee 





Brazilian Submarine Telegraph. 





Sm James AnpErson (not Lord Monck) pre- 
sided over the late meeting, and it was he who 
said he would not sell a share on account of 
Jay Gould’s threatened competition. The 
American gentleman has projected so many 
things that have not proved successful, that 
people are no longer alarmed at his projections. 
Some have certainly taken root and bid fair to 
bear fruit, yet others have gone off into space, 
and are not. In the latter class it would be 
well for all parties if his threatened competing 
scheme against the Brazilian Submarine Tele- 
graph were included. Should it die a prema- 
ture death a heavy loss to those who backed it 
would doubtless be saved. It appears from 
Sir James Anderson’s statement that Mr. Jay 
Gould’s opposition cable is to go from Brazil to 
North America, and that all the traffic of the 
Brazilian Submarine he could compete for is 
about 15 per cent of that company’s existing 
gross traffic. Sir James added, however, that 
they had so much in their favor as to the 
European traffic that he did not fear the com- 
petition at all, if it arose, which is not yet 
quite clear. 

The Brazilian Submarine is a very strong 
company, having all its moderate amount of 
capital (£1,300,000) in ordinary shares, being 
encumbered with neither debentures nor pref- 
erence shares, possessing now a powerful real 
Teserve fund of some £400,000, earning about 
11 per cent profit in a year, of which 7 is paid 
in dividend, and 4 put by to reserve, and with 
4 traffic that strongly increases with age. To all 
these advantages we may add the possession of 
a cable which for soundness is, as Sir James 
Anderson said, “the envy of every other tele- 


Under all these cireumstances of the case it 
would be most unfair to subject this company 
to competition, and we are very glad to learn 
that the said competition is little more than a 
bogie.— Herapath’s Railway Journal. 





Philadelphia and Reading Companies. 





The following is the comparative statement 
of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Com- 
pany and the Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company for the month of May 1882 
and 1881 :— 








1882, 

GROSS RECEIPTS. Profit for mo. Year to date. 
Railroad traffic.............. $719,201 27 $3,766,487 69 
Canal traffic..........--+++. 35,207 81 219-384 14 
Steam colliers............... 10,140 73 168,391 60 
Richmond coal barges...... 13,617 15 19,342 72 
Total Railroad Co........... $760,932 66 $3,912,152 43 
Reading Coal & Iron Co..... 19,641 59 255,287 31 





Total of all............+. 
TONNAGE & PASSENGERS. 


$780,574 25 $4,167,438 74 
Month. Year to date, 














young lawyer, which brought him prominently 
into notice, although oft times published, is 
still germane to the matter, and will bear repe- 
tition. A young lady had a claim against one 
of the cotton mills for work, and payment was 
refused. She had seen one or two lawyers, 
who advised her of the course the mill-owners 
would take to deprive her by procrastination 
and the delays the law allowed them to take. 
Mr. Butler told her he would collect it. 

“ But when?” 

‘‘ Well, by noon to-morrow, I think,” was the 
reply. 

That afternoon the suit was commenced, and 
that night the water-wheel of the factory was 
attached to secure the debt, and the sheriff had 
fastened it with a lock and chain. The water- 
wheel was the motive power of the factory ; no 
work could be done ; the whole machinery was 
idle, so were over one hundred hands, until the 
wheel was released. Butler could not be found 
until near noon, when on the receipt of the 














Tons of coal on railroad ..... 644,165 03 3,602,529 16 P me 
Tons of merchandise........ 652,442 11 36716,054 oo | Money in payment of all the costs, it was re- 
Passengers carried........... 973,081 5,308,402 ba min ; tim : 
Coal transp by stm colliers. .. 51,409.00 281,155.02 op ae five utes of idle ? costing 

anemia ttn the m Owner maeee than double the amount 
By Coal and Iron Company.. 285,950.11 __1,681,359.05 | Of the woman’s claim. After Butler’s water- 
By tenants, .......--+++-+++. 132,147.11 656,099.04 | wheel attachment, employes could collect their 
Total mined from lands owned just dues without being forced to go to law. 

and controlled by Co. and sain ite <— 

from leasehold estates....... 418,098.02 —2,338,458.09 

1881. Anthracite Coal Tonnage. 

GROSS RECEIPTS. Profit for mo. Year todate.| Tum following is an official statement o 
Railroad traffic.............- $695,897 39 ©6$3,427,655 51 3 8 f the 
Canal traffic.......cccccccce 78,007 4 28,544 93 | anthracite coal tonnage for the month of May, 
Steam colliers.............+ 4,327 69 96,647 37 : j 
Richmond coal barges...... 1,290 89 1,196 64 sey compared with the same month in 
Total Railroad Co .......... $779,523 45 $3,554,044 45 ; 

Reading Coal & Iron Co..... 46,331 11 295,186 72 3 Maye 
Reading Railroad..........ssccsccecees 

Total of all ......<00.- $825,854 56 $3,849,231 17 Lehigh Valley pS _— er 

TONNAGE & PASSENGERS. Month. Year to date. | Central Railroad of New Jersey......... 332,627 299,478 

Tons of coal on railroad...... 630,267.00 3»389,848.06 | Delaware, Lackawanna and Western.... 368,248 301,660 

Tons of merchandise........ 626,073 2,981,663.00 | Delaware and Hudson Canal............ 215,142 214,865 

Passengers carried ........... 863,399 4,613,836 Pennsylvania Railroad.........sseeses- 208,808 194,921 

Coal transp by stm colliers... 45,928.13 246,905.06 | Pennsylvania Coal Co...............00- 103,686 90,06 
TONS OF COAL MINED. New York, Lake Erie and Western 

By Coal and Iron Company... 298,377.19 _1,502,218.0r TT eee Leeccecece 15,140 36,008 

By tenapts..........eeeeceeees 121,550.19 660.507.01 _ 7 eae CO a Sak a2. 2,266,097 2,086,742 





Total mined from lands owned 
and. controlled by Co. and 
from leasehold estates. ...... 419,928.18  2,162,725.02 


Total of both companies for the month of 
May, 1882: Gross receipts, $2,878,009.03 ; 
gross expenses, $2,097,434.78—profit, $780,- 
574.25. 


inn 





The Origin of Trades Unions. 





Tue original cause of the formation of Trades 
Unions in the United States is said to be from 


land States. 


fixed by the employer. 


wages, even at starvation prices. 


collected without a great sacrifice. 
owners took advantage of stay laws and of ap 


leave, as an employe, could get their money. 





gtaph company in the world,” 


The following is the statement for the year 
1882, compared with the year 1881 :— 








he en 1882. 188x. 
g ORG ccc ccccescccceccces 2,320,207 2,330, 
Lehigh Valley Railroad.............. ae "Bat anes 
Central Railroad of New Jersey...... 1,483,526 1,471,309 
Delaware, Lackawanna and Western. 1,591,200 1,580,496 
Delaware and Hudson Canal......... 1,094,770 1,176,339 
Pennsylvania Railroad...........0.+. 836,583 823,674 
Pennsylvania Coal. ..........sse0+-0- 472,048 464,446 
New York, Lake Erie and Western 

WEEE c wandccccccosenadsedakuaet 85,647 179,859 

TAddccede ws ccueeeccnun teenie 9,942,812 10,049,258 


The stock of coal on hand at tide-water 


the action of the mill-owners in the New Eng-|shipping points, May 31, 1882, was 611,441 
In the cotton mills numerous | tons; on April 30, 1882, 752,865 tons—decrease 
females were employed. The mill-owners con- | 141,524 tons. 

spired each to keep his own employes at prices > 

No workman, male or 
female, leaving one factory could get employ-| effigy of Judas Iscariot was, after a lapse of two 
ment in another, without a certificate from the | years, duly celebrated in the London docks on 
foreman or owner where last employed that he| April 7, by the crews of three Portuguese and 
or she had left with the consent of the factory | Maltese vessels. 
where last engaged, no matter how low the} hewn out of a block of timber, was carried by 
Even if|chosen members of the crews round the quar- 
wages were due her or him they could not be|ter-deck and hanged from the yard-arm, and 
The mill-| each man chanted his vituperation as he lashed 





Tue old Good Friday custom of flogging an 


The effigy of the traitor, 


the figure with knotted ropes. The scourging 


peals to court until the use of lawyers’ fees|over, Judas was cut down, thrown upon the 
overrun the amount of the judgment, and/deck, spat upon, cursed, and kicked to the 
hence, no one discharged or absent without | galley fire, where he was burned into a charred 


mass, and then hurled into the water, after 





An anecdote of Gen. B, F, Butler, when aj which the sailors went in procession to church, 
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LABOR VS. CAPITAL. 


S we wrote the above caption to this edj- 
torial, the thought came to the surface 

that we were preparing to deal with a time-worn, 
almost threadbare subject. But we are instant- 
ly reminded by the great labor strikes now in 
progress in different sections of our own coun- 
try, the difficulties in Ireland, Russia and other 
parts of the world, that no subject can be time- 
worn or threadbare which has not admitted of 
a peaceable solution. To-day we behold in 
this country men, who a few years ago were 
comparatively unknown, now controlling such 
vast interests that a false move on their part 
can plunge the commercial world into great 
distress. In this city of New York we have a 
few men any one of whom can so manipulate 
the money market as to cause a panic. In the 
West we have men combining together operat- 
ing in breadstuffs and other merchandise, with 
that degree of success that at present writing 
very few persons can really afford to eat meat, 





potatoes, eggs and some other articles hereto- 
fore deemed indispensable to human living. 
Now there can be no valid objection to rich 
men combining for the purpose of carrying out 
to a more successful completion great enter- 
prises, any more than for laboring men to form 
themselves into Labor Unions, Protective So- 
cieties, etc. for the regulation of wages, hours 
of service and quality of work to be performed. 
Laboring men have no more right to combine 
than capitalists, neither have capitalists any 
more right than laboring men. So faras we can 
see, one party has the same right as the other. 
Now there are results following these combi- 
nations which are radically wrong. When capi- 
talists combine to raise the price of the neces- 
saries of life, the laborer whose wages have 
been graded so that he could just live when 
these necessaries were at the minimum, finds 
that his purchasing power is contracted to that 
extent that he cannot live on what his labor 


produces. Alllaboring men find that while the 


.| price of food advances, wages do not advance in 


the same ratio, if at all. It therefore follows, 
as an inevitable result, that with provisions ad- 
vancing in price and wages at a standstill, the 
laborer, who just earned a living when food 
was cheap, now that food is dear finds himself 
anxious about his daily bread. At this junc- 
ture the employer should step in and relieve 
his employe. The laborer whose services were 
worth his living at one time is worth his living 
at another time, when he gives the same ser- 
vices in quality and amount. The capitalist, 
already rich, has no right to grind the poor in 
order to increase his riches. It is as cowardly 
to do this as it would be for a champion prize- 
fighter to whip a dying woman. The rich can 
play battledore and shuttlecock with the rich, 
and the best man win, but he must keep his hand 
off the poor. When the rich combine to op- 
press the laborer, laborers must form a combi- 
nation to protect themselves. There is not so 
much difference between capital and labor, 
provided you get enough laborers together. A 
capitalist may have a million dollars, a laborer 
nothing but his skill. If by his skill or labor 
he earns $600 per year, his earnings represent 
6 percent on $10,000, and to this extent he in 
his person is a $10,000 bond paying him an in- 
come of 6 percent. One hundred such laborers 
then represent the capital of one millionaire. 
This problem can be worked to as high figures 
as the curious choose, but the foundation is 
enough for our purpose—that one hundred men 
earning each $600 per annum, stand on an equal 
money value with the million dollars held by a 
single capitalist. A combination of working-men 
can then meeta combination of capitalists when 
they are organized in the ratio of one hundred 


laborers on one side to every million dollars on 
the other side, and treat on a money equality. 
The question of brains will then be the only 
unknown quantity, though it is fair to suppose 
that one man who can accumulate a million 
dollars has more of a certain order of brain 
than the hundred men who just earn a living. 
Yet this inference will not always prove cor- 
rect, as in some cases time, circumstance and 
place have combined so that a man could not 
help getting rich, while. another man of better 
brain and greater worth, for whom circum- 
stances, time and place have not combined, 
may remain the victim of poverty all his days. 
But this question of brain need not disturb so 
long as on either side there are men with brain 
enough to determine on quality, quantity and 
demand. Granted, then, that in these labor 
organizations there is brain enough to weigh 
the quality, quantity of and demand for labor, 
we do not see why they are not as able to 
dictate terms to capitalists as capitalists are 
to dictate terms to them. It is to be feared 
though from observation that labor has thought 
only of the present—unmindful of the future, 
forgetful of the past. There are certain times 
when the capital of the capitalist will earn 
him only three per cent, while the capital of 
the laboring man is continuing to earn him six 
per cent. At such times the laborer does not 
strike. There are other times when the capi- 
talist may succeed in getting nine per cent. 
This is the time when the laborer calculates to 
strike, forgetting the past when the capitalist 
earned only three, while he was earning six, 
unmindful of the future when he will earn 
six, while the capitalist will be obliged to re- 
turn to three. This is all a mistake. Labor 
must place itself on the same platform on 
which capital stands—the platform of quality, 
quantity and demand. When money is in 
great abundance its earning power is reduced, 
and sometimes to a point where it is just as 
profitable to lock it up where it earns nothing. 
Its value depends wholly on its quality, quan- 
tity and demand. Now the work of Protective 
societies should have in view wholly and en- 
tirely the raising of the standard of its mem- 
bers to that quality represented by gold, and 
the regulating of the earning power according 
to the quantity and demand. When labor be- 
comes such a drug that it can earn little or 
nothing, the laborer has the same right to stop 
work that the capitalist has to lock his money 
up to stop its earning. But the laborer has no 
right to interfere with his fellow laborer who 
is content to take half a loaf instead of none, 
any more than the capitalist who has locked 
up his money has the right to interfere with 





his brother capitalist who is content to take one, 
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Here is where Labor Unions have made them- 
seves disreputable, that in claiming rights for 
themselves they have not allowed the rights 
belonging to others. A man has a right to 
work or not to work. If he chooses to work, no 
one has the right to prevent him. If he chooses 
not to work, no one has the right to make him. 
The spectacle of violence now being presented 
to the country by Labor unions is a violation 
of natural rights, and will work no permanent 
good, but great harm to all. The only peace- 
able solution to this problem is the adoption 
of quality, quantity and demand, and the 
equality of rights. 


-— 


CLOUDS OVERHANGING TWO CON- 
TINENTS. 


HERE is an old saying in Wall street that 

‘* the man who will sell stocks short will, 

if he thinks it will help him to deliver them, 
strike his own mother.” 





This is only an exag- 
geration of the tendency on the part of the gam- 
bler to sacrifice anything and anybody to gain 
It would be 
strictly true to say that the speculator on the 


the point of profit he is after. 


short side does not hesitate to play with fire in 
Such thin parti- 
tions do their bonds divide that it is impossi- 


a magazine of combustibles. 


ble to separate the line of legitimate dealing 
from that of illegitimate gambling; there is, how- 
ever, one characteristic which plainly bespeaks 
the irregular speculator, and that is the selling 
of any species of property for future delivery 
with the hope or expectation of lowering the 
market price before the time for delivery comes. 
This is essentially knavish; and has no better 
foundation as a business practice than that of 
the coast wrecker or common card sharper. 
Mr. Rurvus Hatcn, who was long and princi- 
pally known as a stockbroker in Wall street, 
has recently turned, or returned his attention 
to dealing in breadstuffs and provisions—that 
having been his vocation in Chicago before he 
came to this city. 
notoriety, and some money, in New York as a 


Mr. Hatcu has won some 


conspicuous Bear operator; and as one who 
used the newspapers openly and avowedly to 
accomplish his ends. This is the most honor- 
able, but atthe same time least dangerous, of 
the short-seller’s methods; there are other 
means more insidious and effective practiced 
by others. Mr. Harca has lately had published 
in the Independent (and perhaps in other papers) 
an article intensely personal in its character, 
and mischievous in its tendency. With the 
personal features wherein he attacks Messrs. 
VanDERBILT, GouLD, SacE and Freup we are not 
how concerned; but Mr. Harcs, in effect, in- 
vokes the aid of the communistic spirit to cast 
& gloom over the prospect of the political, 


financial and trading world. This is reckless 
playing with fire. 

Mr. Hatcu may be sincere in his belief that 
bad times are before us, and that the drift of 
things is toward generalruin, He has the right 
to express this opinion publicly, and to act 
upon it by making contracts to sell what he 
has, or even what he expects to buy, in open 
market. It is much more likely that his vicws 
are biassed by his hopes of gain; and what he 
now wants is to have other people think as he 
writes—else why does he go to the trouble and 
expense of printing his views? If heis sincere 
it is in his case, no less than in the case of 
many others, an affair of the liver: his general 
health improving, his sombre imaginings will 
disappear. We do, however, question both the 
prudence and the moral right—however it 
may be with the legal right—of stirring up 
riot and disorder, even by suggestion or pre- 
diction. Mr. Hatcu’s fanciful suggestion that 
the raising of rates of transportation by the pool- 
ed trunk lines, under Mr. Finx’s management, 
is a cause or provocation of the labor strikes, 
an’ of discontent among the working classes, 
is one of this mischievous and diabolical char- 
It reminds one of the advice of the west- 
* Don’t lynch 
him,’’ which up to that moment they had not 
thought of. 

Among much that we approve, more or less, 


acter. 
ern man haranguing the mob: 


such as his criticisms of the new mansions 
built by the railroad princes, we desire to pro- 
test against this unwarranted charge against 
railroad management. Transportation is now 
conducted at a mere fraction of its cost at 
any previous history of the world; and what 
is more to the point, the railroad has not 
abridged the other modes of conveyance, while 
the average compensation of this industry is 
not high—not as high as other branches. Be- 
sides it is impossible to attack the title of the 
persons named to their possessions without un- 
settling that of every other person in the land, 
and among the foremost those of Mr. Harcsu 
himself. It is not long since he was freely pre- 
dicting that ‘‘ May” corn would be worth one 
dollar per bushel in Chicago, and to him and 
such middlemen as he is are the laboring 
men indebted in part for the high prices of 
food of which they complain. 

These reflections call to mind the words of 
an observing American traveler, quoted in a 
Buffalo newspaper recently: that after taking 
a survey of Europe—the huge and idle standing 
armies, the costly courts and shows of mon- 
archy, the non-productive nobility, the seeth- 
ing of communistic passions among the many 
poor, and the imminent dread of outbreaking 





war—he thinks that all the much agitated ques- 











tions among ourselves seem merely insignifi- 
cant, and not to be seriously entertained. The 
United States has nothing more to dread than 
a possible short crop; and every day dimin- 
ishes that fear. The number of men at work, 
and the amount of labor-saving machinery in 
use, is in greater proportion than in any other 
nation ; and were it not for the unparalleled 
extravagance of the women, and in a less degree 
that of the children, and the comparative idle- 
ness of both classes as contrasted with the 
women of France, for instance, we should 
make all Europe our debtors, and presently lay 
The 
very worst that threatens us, is that we may 
not have as much to export as of late years, and 
consequently less with which to buy finery, 
luxuries, and superfluities—among which may 


the maritime world under tribute to us. 


be reckoned foreign rails for an unduly stimu- 
lated railroad building mania. 

Observe in Europe how the war cloud, now 
the eastern question, recurs to trouble its peace, 
as it will again and again, until the unspeak- 
able Turk, so much worse than his religious 
creed, is driven east of the Dardanelles ; until 
Egypt and the south coast of the Mediterranean 
are again Saracenic; until Germany, Den- 
mark and England are Republics; until the 
Latin races rid themselves of the incubus of 
War and turbulence in Enu- 
rope, even, so fortunately are we placed, do 


vermin priests. 
not mean mishap to our people. Foreign 
capital may be drawn hence for a few months 
or so, but only to return in multiplied fold. 
Both labor, capital and skill will be seeking 
Let no one be 
deceived by the cry of the anti-monopolist 
alarmists among us, whether their object be to 
In 
no other place is labor so well rewarded, nor 


America as it natural habitat. 


gain public office, or to cheat us in trade. 


the wholesome enjoyment of these rewards so 
permanently assured. 
pS —chougmeiebiess, 
A Sarinc vessel is reported to have arrived at 
London recently after a voyage of ninety-eight 
days from New Zealand, carrying a cargo of 
5,000 frozen sheep, and landing them in as 
good condition as if only freshly slaughtered. 
This was made feasible by the use of an appa- 
ratus supplied by the Bell-Coleman Mechanical 
Refrigeration Company, which kept the holds 
containing the carcasses constantly down toa 
temperature of twenty degrees below the freez- 
ing point. Considering that this was accom- 
plished in a sailing vessel, and that the greater 
part of the long voyage was through the torrid 
zone, the result was the more remarkable. 








Tue President has appointed the following 
Government directors of the Union Pacific 
Railway Company : Robert H. Baker, of Wis- 
consin ; George G. Haven, of New York ; Geo. 


E. Spencer, of Alabama; Watson Parrish, of 
Nebraska, and Isaac H. Bromley, of Connecti- 





cut. 
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The Erie and its Connecting Lines. 


Tue Commercial and Financial Chronicle, in 
its issue of the 17th inst., after alluding to the 
success which has attended Mr. Jewett’s efforts 
to acquire the control of the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton and Dayton Railroad (20,000 out of the 
35,000 shares of the capital stock having been 
transferred to him on the 13th inst.,) goes on 
to say: 

‘ The belief is gaining ground that there is 

_ truth in the reports of a close alliance between 
the Erie and the New York, Chicago and St. 
Louis. Such an alliance would manifestly be 
mutually advantageous. The latter road ex- 
tends from Chicago to Buffalo, and the former 
from Buffalo to New York—together forming a 
trunk line between the west and this city. 
Being an opposition line to the Vanderbilt sys- 
tem, it is not likely that it would care to de- 
liver its business at Buffalo to the New York 
Central and Hudson River; and, aside from the 
Central, the Erie is the only other line in oper- 
ation all the way from Buffalo to New York. 
There are several new trunk lines in progress 
between these two points, but they are all of 
them so far removed from completion that it is 
out of the question to treat them as yet as con- 
necting lines. The New York, Lackawanna 
and Western appears to make but slow progress, 
and it is now stated that itis expected to have 
trains running over the whole line in a year— 
that is, next summer. Originally it was in- 
tended to have the line in operation the pres- 
ent summer. On the New York, West Shore 


and Buffalo work seem to be progressing more 


actively, but we believe the earliest date at 
present set for its completion is January 1, 
1884—fully a year and a half hence. The Bos- 
ton, Hoosac Tunnel and Western is the last of 
the proposed new trunk roads, but from the 
present outlook of its affairs the prospect of its 
ever becoming a reality seems remote indeed. 
It will be seen that, for some time to come, the 
New York, Chicago and St. Louis will be forced 
to workin harmony with the Erie—that, in 
fact, the Erie is its only available outlet to New 
York. It would not be surprising, therefore, 
if the New York, Chicago and St. Louis people, 
and not the Erie people as commonly supposed, 
should be the more anxious to bring about an 
alliance between the two lines. 

** On the other hand, the Erie will gain not 
a little from such an arrangement. Its fast 
freight line, which used to run over the Lake 
Shore and Michigan Southern was some time 
ago ordered off that road, and the company now 
sends this class of freight over the Pittsburgh, 
Fort Wayne and Chicago, controlled by the 
Pennsylvania Company, with which the Erie 
was able to make satisfactory terms. Then the 
Erie also maintains the old friendly relations 
with the New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
(formerly Atlantic and Great Western), the 
election of that company last March having re- 
sulted in a victory for the friends of Mr. Jewett; 
and it is further reported now that the Erie is 
desirous of making the bond between the two 
roads altogether secure by leasing the line. 
Whether there is any basis for the report we 
are unablé to say, though it 1s certain that the 
Chicago and Atlantic Railroad, from Marion to 





Chicago, which is to givethe Erie an independ- 
ent line to Chicago via the New York, Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, is being rapidly pressed for- 
ward and is expected to be ready for operation 
before the end of the current year. Thus the 
Erie is not dependent upon the New York, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis; but there would be this 
positive advantage in a close connection with 
that road, that thus the Erie would reach one 
or two lake ports not now open to it. Suppos- 
ing, then, all these reported. arrangements 
completed, the position of the Erie to command 
an increasing share of western and southern 
traffic would be greatly strengthened.” 


-_ 


National Railway Commission. 





A Natrona Railway Commission, the func- 
tions of which shall consist in accumulating 
information, will be a device for creating unne- 
cessary and useless offices. Any one who wants 
to accumulate information ebout railways can 
do so by reading the newspapers and studying 
the official reports of railway officers and State 
Railway Commissioners. If further informa- 
tion is needed, the Treasury statistical bureaus 
and various State railway officials can obtain it. 
If we are to have a National Railway Commis- 
sion at all, it should be a commission that will 
be empowered to do something more than to 
compile ponderous reports that will never be 
read, and which never have any other utility 
than to furnish work for the Government print- 
ing office. Congress prints and distributes (to 
the junk shops) too many such reports already. 
Let us have a commission that can arbitrate 
railway disputes and rivalries, and whose de- 
cision shall be final. As for prescribing freight 
rates, that never can be successfully done by a 
commission. The rates of transportation must 
be regulated, like other prices—by competition 
and the laws of trade, Congress and the State 
Legislatures may, and by law ought to, prevent 
the consolidation of parallel lines, and the 
formation, by that means, of great transporta- 
tion monopolies, but freight and passenger 
schedules can no more be prescribed by statute 
than can the market prices of cornand potatoes. 
—Ohio State Journal. 


aide 
—_— 


Baltimore and Ohio and European Cable 
Company. 





Ar the monthly meeting of the directors of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co., held in 
Baltimore on the 14th inst., President Garrett 
stated that a new cable line would be con- 
structed so arranged as to connect with the 
Baltimore and Ohio system, and that it would 
probably be ended on the shores of the Chesa- 
peake and be permanently connected as a com- 
peting line to the combined organization, and 
at reduced rates with the Baltimore and Ohio 
land system, and probably with the title of the 
Baltimore and Ohio and European Cable Com- 
pany. The statement that the Congress of the 
United States had for the purpose of encour- 
aging competition given authority to railway 
companies to construct lines of telegraph and 
furnish telegraph services for the ‘people, not 
only upon their own railways, but through 
other States, so that no technical or hostile ob- 
jectors could interfere with its effective work- 





ing,was received with great interest. The per- 
fect success of the telegraph lines of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Company attracted much favor- 
able comment. It was stated in Chicago that 
through their direct lines, extending from the 
rooms of the Produce Exchange to those of the 
Corn and Flour Exchange of Baltimore, transac- 
tions had been made and orders executed and 
reported within three minutes, and in Cincin- 
nati and St. Louis similar rapid work had been 
accomplished. Such satisfactory results have 
caused a great enlargement of the business of 
the Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph system, and 
such has been the increase of commercial mes- 
sages in addition to its railway service that the 
company, upon many of its lines, has placed 
and is operating sixteen wires, and its policy 
will be to continue to enlarge its capacity to 
meet all requirements. 


tities 
= 


What is a Receiver? 





Ir may be broadly asserted that the function 
of a Receiver, as appointed by a court, is to 
conserve the property intrusted to him, and 
when that property depends for its value upon 
active operations, to operate it, pending the 
judicial determination of the issue as to its final 
disposition. When, for instance, a business of 
any kind, such as a dry goods store, is put in 
the hands of a Receiver, it is supposed to be 
his duty to carry it on, to maintain it, and to 
make due accounting to the court. But in the 
Placerville Railroad case the appointment of a 
Receiver has been equivalent to the destruction 
of the property. The Sacramento Valley Rail- 
road Company offered to pay into court three 
times the amountin dispute, provided they 
were allowed to operate the road, but the court 
required that they should pay $375,000 into 
court, a demand for which no justification 
whatever could be or was made, and which 
covered bonds since declared invalid by the 
Supreme Court. The company refusing very 
properly to pay over a sum of this magnitude, 
when the only amount which could by any pos- 
sibility have been recovered by the plaintiff 
was less than $20,000, the court appointed a 
Receiver. There was no warrant for this course. 
It was distinctly against both public and pri- 
vate interests. It was alike injurious to the 
plaintiff and the defendant. Its only result 
was to suspend the operation of the railroad 
for more than two years, and to necessitate an 
expenditure of $5,000 for cutting down the grass 
which grew all over the track, and which men- 
aced the whole property with destruction. The 
appointment of a Receiver in such a case was 
without excuse. There could be no pretense 
that the railroad would be made away with. 
It could not be injured by operating it. It 
could only be injured by suspending its opera- 
tion. But as the case appears to the public, 
Judge Hunt undertook to deprive three coun- 
ties of transportation, and to ruin a valuable 
property, for no better reason than because a 
corporation refused to submit to a demand 
which was unreasonable and inequitable. Ap- 
parently asa punishment for this refusal, twen- 
ty-eight miles of railroad were thrown out of 
operation, and regardless of the heavy loss and 
suffering inflicted upon innocent third parties, 
have been stubbornly kept out of operation be- 
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tween two and three years. If this is not an 
abuse of judicial power it would be difficult to 
discover what is. The usual practice in the 
appointment of Receivers has been reversed, 
and for no other conceivable purpose than to do 
mischief and inflict injury. The law journals 
would do well to make a note of this, as one of 
the most remarkable instances of perversion of 
judicial practice on record.—Sacramento Record- 
Union. 





What <« Gumption . oe 


An address was delivered before the Golden 
Leaf Society of Phillips Exeter Academy, at 
Exeter, N. H., on the 19th inst., by Mr. Edward 
Atkinson, on the question : ‘“‘ What Advantages 
does an American Boy Possess,” in which he 
argued that the young men who are soon to be- 
come the workers and controllers in the busi- 
ness of life should be careful not to become 
one-sided and not to lose the “gumption” 
which every boy ought to possess, and which 
does not form a part of the curriculum of the 
school or college, but is developed or lost in 
that part of the process of education which is 
outside the books and independent of the 
teacher. ‘‘Gumption” is that power of apply- 
ing the work of the hand and the brain together 
under the quick application of the will, which 
makes a boy or man ready for any emergency, 
and enables him to decide at a glance, or with 
a single thought, the right way of doing some- 
thing. 

In the old time, although the organization of 
the schools was not as perfect as it is to-day, 
and although the teachers were perhaps not as 
competent as those of modern time, while the 
variety of instruction was far less, there was a 
no less number of able and capable men among 
the graduates of schools and colleges in propor- 
tion to the whole number of pupils than there 
is to-day. The necessity which was imposed 
upon rich and poor alike to do some part of the 
work of life with their own hands, while they 
were attempting to develop their mental 





powers, worked in the direction of that 
readiness and versatility which we call 
“‘gumption.”’ . 


It is obvious to men who have been engaged 
from very early years in the active work of life, 
and have been charged with the duty of select- 
ing men to fill important places, that the num- 
ber of school or college graduates who have 
been adequately prepared to apply their in- 
struction to immediate use constitutes a pain- 
fully small proportion of the whole number. It 
may be admitted that the only true result of 
school and college training is to enable a young 
man to know when and how to begin the real 
education which must form a part of his life, 
and which will not end except with life, but it 
ought not to happen that the method of prep- 
aration is so ill devised that it disqualifies the 
graduate in a measure for the work which he 
must do. Mr. Atkinson advocates for boys and 
young men in school and college an organized 
system of sports as a means of developing 
manual dexterity, urging the development of 
hand and brain together. His address through- 
out is an argument in favor of students en- 
deavoring to acquire not only that knowledge 
which will enable them to design, but the 


**gumption’’ which facilitates the ready appli- 
cation of knowledge to the execution of design 
in whatever work may demand their attention 
and effort. 


—— 


In the battle of life, no man can win by fir- 
ing blank cartridges. 








Inquisitive people are the funnels of conver- 
sation; they do not take in anything for their 
own use, but merely pass it to another. 





Tue Wilmington (Del.) Every Evening says 
that the Lobdell Car Wheel Company is now 
moving part of its works to the new foundry. 
It intends moving all of the machinery from 
the old foundry at the foot of Robinson street, 
above Second, to the new foundry. The old 
foundry will eventually be entirely deserted. 
What it will be used for is not known, though 
it will not be torn down. Were it to be torn 
down, it would make way for Robinson street 
to be extended further. 





THe cabalistic ‘‘O. K.” was first officially 
used by Old Keokuk, the Pacific Chief of the 
Sacs and Foxes. When he sold Iowa to Uncle 
Sam, he signed the deed with his initials, O. K. 
His co-chief, the fiery Black Hawk, refused to 
sell or sign away the rights of his people to 
this beautiful land, and hence the “Black Hawk 
war.” Old Keokuk years ago passed on to the 
happy hunting grounds of the Great Beyond, 
but his sign continues to supply a long felt want 
in the English language. 





Unper the new law, Chinese going home to 
visit with the intention of returning to this 
country will require a passport, but the inden- 
tification of a Chinese is a difficult matter, he 
differs so slightly in appearance from thousands 
of his race. To prevent the possibility of fraud 
it has been suggested that the authorities 
should take advantage of the fact that no two 
human heads are shaped exactly alike. It is 
proposed by means of such a machine as hat- 
ters use for measurement to represent upon 
every passport by small holes punched through 
it the outline of a horizontal section of the 
owner's head. 





Reports of the growing cotton crop represent 
that there are over 15,000,000 acres under culti- 
vation. Cotton is indigenous to this country. 
Virginia commenced to cultivate it in 1621, or 
possibly before that time, but the growth of the 
business appears to have been very slow. More 
than 100 years afterwards—in 1739—a sample 
of cotton was taken to London, and this is con- 
sidered the first export. As late as 1784, eight 
out of fourteen bales of American cotton were 
seized at Liverpool, on the ground that so 
much cotton could not have been produced in 
the United States; but in less than ten years, 
as much as 189,000 pounds were imported into 
Liverpool. In 1826, the thousands had become 
millions, and in 1840 the millions of pounds 


** before tlie war.” 





became millions of bales—reaching over 2,000, - 
000 for many years, the whole product of the 
United States being over 4,000,000. In recent 
years the crop has been about the same as 


Tus Great Lanp Company or THE NorTs- 
west.—The Canadian Pacific Railway received 
in aid of its enterprise of extending a steel 
track from the Atlantic to the Pacific a land 
grant from the Dominion Government of 25,- 
000,000 acres. Of this, between 2,000,000 and 
3,000,000 acres have been sold. The remainder 
is for sale, and a company has been formed for 
the purchase of from 11,000,000 to 12,000,000 
acres of it, paying in bonds of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway, for which the land company 
agrees to pay ten per cent above par. With 
the money so obtained—amounting to about 
$15,000,000—the railroad company will be en- 
abled to proceed at once to build its road and 
equip it. The land company makes its pur- 
chase along the line of the railroad, consoli- 
dating in one the interests of a multitude of 
small land companies. The capitalists con- 
cerned in the consolidation are mainly English. 
men and Canadians, with afew New Yorkers 
acting with the Duke of Manchester, who is 
the leading spirit and has been elected presi- 
dent of the land company. Mr. Robert Ten- 
nant, member of Parliament, of Leeds, Eng- 
land, is vice-president.. -Other prominent per- 
sons interested are Lord Elphinstone, of 
Scotland, and Mr. W. F. Kennedy, of New 
York. The corporation takes one half of the 
town ‘sites as far as the line of British 
Columbia. Among the objects of the company 
is the fostering of immigration to their property 
from all parts of Europe. 





Tue rapid distribution of property under the 
American system is strikingly illustrated by 
the experience of California. Thirty years ago 
a few individuals owned vast tracts of land, 
grants of more than 100,000 acres each having 
been repeatedly made. John A, Sutter, who 
died a pensioner on the Government, once 
owned about 50,000 acres, including the site of 
the city of Sacramento. With afew exceptions 
the proprietors of these great estates became 
poor. In 1850 there were only 872 farms in 
California; by the last census there were 35,934. 
‘* Perhaps San Francisco,” says The Bulletin, of 
that city, ‘‘ is a better illustration of the social 
force to which reference is made than the State 
at large. This county contains 27,000 acres. 
Of these 3,277.64 are Government reservations. 
This leaves a total area of 23,722 acres. Of these 
11,078.56 acres, or nearly one-half, were grant- 
ed by the Mexican Government to thirteen 
individuals. The remaining 12,693.44 belonged 
to the pueblo in trust for its inhabitants. 
Nearly the whole of this area was grabbed by a 
score or so of squatters masquerading as the 
inhabitants of San Francisco. The whole pen- 
insula may be said to have been owned once by 
less than forty persons. But there are now not 
less than 40,600 property owners who pay 
taxes. While this tremendous social force is 
in operation we need have no fears for the 
future ofourGovernment. The efficient agents 
of the system are the distribution which takes 
place at death, and taxes. No doubt in some 
of the earlier cases improvidence and an in- 
ability to comprehend the new social phenom- 
ena by which they were surrounded accele- 
rated distribution. But it would have come 
sooner or later, even if the highest qualities 





had been arrayed against it.” 
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Tne Stoce Excuanees ano Money Marcer. 


New York Stock Exchange. 


Closing Prices for the week ending June 21. 
Th.15. F.16. Sat.17. M.19. Tu.20. W.21- 
Albany and Susq.. ..... . 
ret mortgage..... ..... « 
2d mortgage..... ..... 
American Express... 
Burl., ©, R. & Nor 
1st mortgage 58.. 
Canada Southern .. 
1st mortgage guar 
Central of N. “Seat 71% 
rst mort. vy ay . 1184 
78, consol, soees 
73, Senvevitleass. (11 
78, INCOME,....0. se00. 0 
Adjustment ...... oseee 
Central Pacific....: 90% 
68, gold.. indy 06 
rst M. (San Joaq) 110% 
ret M. (Cal. & Or.) ..... 
Land grant 68... .. 
Chesapeake & Ohio. 21% 
r8t pref.... sees. ; 
OE DONE costes Seed ccc 
rst mort., series B 


—- and Alton. 
Preferred 


«st moi 
Sinking 


Chi,, Bur. & 9 


Chi., Mil. & St. Paul 
Preferred 


18st mortgage, 8s. 
2a mort., 7 3-108. 
78, GOld......00.. 
rst M, (La. C, div) . se 
rst M. I. & M. div.) ..... 
rst.M. (I. & D. ext.) 
rst M. (H.&D. div.) 117% 
rst M.(C. & M.div. 
Consolidated 8. F 
Chi. & Northwestern 129 % 130% 
Preferred 143% 
ist mortgage 
Sinking Fund 6s. 


7 

Consol. Gold bo’ds 124 

Do. reg... 
Ohi., R. Isl. & Pac. 130% 

68, 1917, C..eeee-- 1284 
Oley.,Col.,Cin.&Ind. 73% 

rst mortgage..... ...0. woes 
Oley. & Pittsburg gr. 137 

78, Consolidated. 


Ool.,Chi.,& Ind. Cent 
1st mortgage 


Del. & Hud osanittel 
Reg. 78, 1 
Reg. 78, 1 
78, 1894.. 

Del.,Lack.& Western 124 


Consol. 1907....+- see 
Erie Railway....... 

1st mortgage 

2d mort. 58, ext.. 

34 mortgage..... 

4th mort. 5s, ext. . 

sth mortgage.... 

78, Consol. gold.. 127 
Great West. 1st mort 

2d mortgage..... 2... wees 
Hannibal & St.Jo.. 40 

Preferred ........ 82 

8s, Convertible. . 
Houston & Tex. Cen .... 

1st mortgage 

2d mortgage...... . 
Illinois Central.... 134 
LakeShore&MichSo 1c7% 

Consol. 78....... 

Consol. 78, reg ° 

2d Consolidated... 123% . 
Leh. & W. B. con.ass .... 
Long Dock bonds.. ... 
Louisville & Nash. 67% 

78, Consolidated. ..... 118 
Manhattan ........ 55¥ $5 
tet Pref... ..cceee Bs 
Met. Elevated...... 884 saves roe 
rst mortgage..... 10334 104 awe 104 
Michigan Central. 88% 91 90% 
JB UQORececerees vevee sees 124% 
Morris & Essex.... v2tdg ..... 1223 
1st mortgage. ... eeeee see.e eetee e8eee 


134% 135 1344 
rr0% 112% 1105 








2 MOFtguge..... we. . sae comes pesse cvsce 
78 Of 1871........ 121% 120 cease ROEM cece SOE 


78, Uonvertible... ... AES. Weee 
78, Consolidated . ..... ..... 121 
N.Y. Gen. & Hud. R. 
68,8. F. 1883.... doses cove 
6s, 8. F., 1887.... cea 
1st mortgage..... .-. - geees esses 
1st mortgage, reg. Seieee 
N. ¥. Elevated..... ..... 

1st mortgage...-. 


1st mortgage .... ..... 
1st mortgage, reg 
N. Y., Lake Erie & W 


2d Consolidated. . 

New 2d ss fund.. 
N.Y.,N.Hav’n&Hart .. 
North Mo. rst mort 120 
Northern Pacific... 4034 

Preterred........ 78% 
Ohio & Mississippi. 33% 

PRORETOG. 2. cece secee 


Consolidated 7s 

Consol. 8. Fund. 
Pacific Mail 8. 8. Co 
Pacific R. R. of Mo. 


1st mortgage.... 
2d mortgage 


Phila. & Reading.. 58% 
Pitts, Ft.W.&Chi.gtd 
18st mortgage 
2d mortgage... 
3d mortgage 
Pullman Palace Car 12214 
Quicksil’r Min’g Co ..... . 
Preferred 47 
St. Late SRE TE, - éanne 
Preferred........ ° 
rst Preferred..... ... ie 


St. L., Alt’n & T.H. 26 
62% 


1st mortgage .. 

2d mort. pref.... 

Income bonds... 

St. L., Iron Mt. & 8 

i8t mortgage 

2d mortgage..... 
Toledo and Wabash. 

1st mortgage 

2d mortgage... .. 

78, Consolidated. . 

St. Louis Division 100 
Union Pacific 11034 II 

1st mortgage 8Y 

Land Grant 78 

Sinking Fund 88. 120} 12044 
United States Ex 
Wabash, St.L.& Pac 26% 234 

Preferred......+. 50% 51% 

New Mort. 78.... ..cee coves coves soeee 
Wells-Fargo Ex.... ..... 12934 129% 
Western Pacific b’ds ..... ..... « pines ieee ce 
Western Union Tel. 84% 85% 85% 86% 

78.,5.F conv., 1900 

FEDERAL STOCKS :— 
U. 8. 48, 1907, reg... 119}¢ 
U.S. 48, 1907, COUP. ...0. sseee 
U. S. 4428, 1891, Teg. ..... 114% 
U.S. 4348, 1891, coup 
U. 8. 58, cont’d at3 44 
U. 8. 68 cont’d at 334 ..... «-. 
Dt. of Col. 3-658, reg ....- «- vb arenes &amuee 
Dt. of Col.3-658,coup .. 


Boston Stock Exchange. 


seen sees 


132)4 130% 13036 


eeeee - cee 
eeeee seeee 


coces 235 


130 


"83%x 8234 


Closing Prices for the Week Ending June 21. 
Th.15. F.16. Sat.17.M.19. Tu.20. W.21. 


Atch.,’lrop.&San.Fe. 
1st mortgage 
Land Grant 78 


Boston & Albany... 

Boston and Lowell. 

Boston & Maine.... . 

Boston& Providence ..... 
Bos’n,Hart.& Erie7s ..... 
Burl.& Mo.B.L.G.78 ..so0 cesses 


Burl.& Mo.R.in Neb ..... ..... 
68, CxEMpt.....0. cece cooce 


eee eee eee sees seeee 


844 €5% 874 


Chi.,Burl. & Quincey 130% 130% 131% 
Oin.,Sand&Clev($sc) 26 ..... 27 

Concord ($50)..-.+02 G8 svees eooee 
Connecticut River. ..... .ecoe seor- sevee 


Easterm......ss000. 43% 44 


New 44 Bonds... ..... 108% siowse BOBM ccves -coove 


86% 86% 
Bi 


158 
52 


© ee0ee « 


eeeee eeere 


13134 1314 


settee seeee 


43% 43 





FitohOurgs soisieiccce cvgws/EGQ>. Spchesectiee 296° > veoe0 
N.Y.&NewEngland 47 4734 .«e.. 51 50 +850 

JBecce secccccccce sovcs EEGM “ccccs cocce EXON 216 
Northern N. H..... 108 ..0.  seeee 108 108% ..... 
Norwich& Worcester ..... cscs ccoce sesne cvces seece 
eet FeO COM 05nd 50> 8 9-0:950 tna 9' lev ane: dwepe ieeaes 
Old Colony......... cece cocoe seose £35 83236x 
Ph., Wil. &Balt.($s0). ..... 2.06 o- exec 
Portl’d,Saco & Ports .... 0 2.2.0 sees 
Pueblo & Ark Val 78 ..... 113% ..... . 
ber ag Pacific...... r104g 110% . 


ra nae 


ete ee tenes 


Sinking Fund 8s. ..... 119% ... 
Vermont & Mass... . eeces os 
Worcester & Nashua ectes ee 
Cambridge (Horse).. 
Metropolitan(Horse) 
Middlesex (Horse).. ..... .... 
Cal.&Hecla Min’gCo 247 
UMN casinscosces 32 


coces 24756 247 
54% «+--+ 54% 54¥8 


Philadelphia Stock Exchange. 
Closing Prices for the Week Ending June 20. 


W.14. Th.1s. F.16. Sat.17. M.19. Tu 20, 
Allegh’y Val. 7 3-108 .. sees . 
78, In 
Buff., Pitts & West. 
Camd’n & Am. 68,83 .... 
68, 1889 


Camden & Atlantic. 
Preferred.... . 
1st mortgage 
98. gee ee 


Catawissa..... 


2d pref...... 


Hunt. & B. Top Mt. 
Preferred on 
2d mortgage ..... ... 40! Vikas 66660 bde8S SESS Sleoe 


Lehigh Navigation. 38 37% 37% 384% 385% 38% 
6s, 188. ee 
109 4X... soe t09 36% 


Conv. Gold Loan. ‘stbhse-sa algal etieas «ee 

Consol. Mort, 7s. oseee 
Lehigh Valley. 

1st mort. 68, coup ..... . 

18t mort. 68, reg 

2d mort. 78....... ssee. 

Consol mort. 6s.. ..... 

Consol.mtg.6s,reg 120% .. 
Little Schuylkill... 
Minehill&Sch.Hav’n .... 
North Pennsylvania 

18st mortgage 6s 

2d mortgage 78 

Genl. mtg.78,coup .... 

Genl. mtg. 78, reg 
Northern Central.. 


*- © #6. 


eves 516 


597% 59% 50% —_ 


Prefe’ 7 73% 3 
a R. 53% 
18t mortgage... eve cece 
Gen’l mort...... ‘ 
Gen’l mort reg 
Consol. mort. 6s. 
Consol. mort. reg . 
Pa. State 5s, new... 
do 48, new.... 116 116 
GO. 3IGB, 29TR kon cecen cade) nee 
Phila. & Reading... 29% 295% 
rst mortgage 68.. ..... ...0. 
TOE HR are- 2 «- . eeeee ceees ereee s 
78, new convert.. ..... 75 cess 
Consol. mort. 78.. soot C82 dees 
on pa mort. reg. coves 124 ceces 
n’l mort. 6s... . % 100 
Def.Income bonds in % hoop eoeee 
Philadelphia & Erie ..... 13 15 16 
1st mortgage s5s.. BOZ ceece cocse sede 
2d mortgage 78... 0... weeee IIJ sees 117 
Pittsb.,Cin.&St.L.7s ..... 119 119 119 
Pitts.,Tit.GBuff, 78, 22.0. csces cdiine G6 cesses coves 
IPERS Whe cos pao eebes Nskdue deeds eecee 
a eae IT% ccoee 12% 133% 13 cooee 


GB, BOs occ ccccss caves coeds: se0ce.\e \eee. veces Hocee 


United Co. of N. J.. beeee seeee 187 187 
ree ore ret TTT 
Ohestnut& Wal.(do), COORe COeee Sesee seeee e088 «8888 


% st% 


coer 


eseee EIQ 
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Baltimore Stock Exchange. 
Closing Prices for the Week Ending June 20. 
W.14. Th.1s.F.16. Sat.17.M.19.Tu.20. 


Baltimore & Ohio.. 193 even geese BOG cece seeds 
6s, 1885.. ° + meses eeewy weeks ened 
Central Ohio ( $ oi »- wile etaiaee @ MAE cicis’ Sicdjiion Gee 
rst Mortgage..... ...00 seeee BOWIE csnce coces cvcen 
Mariette & Olmotm' th. ..050 ccccc cscs cccce coves cece 


1st mortgage, 78 
2d mortgage, 78 
3d mortgage, 8s. . 
Northern Cen. ($50) 
2d mort., 68 1885.. 
3d mort., 68, 1900. 
68, 1900, gold 
68, 1904, gold 
Pitts.& Connelisv.7s 
Virginia 6s, Consol. 
Consol. coupons.. 
ro 40 bonds 


Def’d Certificates. 


Western Maryland.. 
ist M.,end.by Balt 
2d M. do 
3d M., do . 
rst M. ,»unendors’d 
2d M. jend. WashCo 
2d M., preferred. . 


City Passenger RR. 


5254 
4634 


42% 


eee e fee ee et eeee 


seer 


114 





London Stock Exchange. 
——Closing Prices —— 


June 2. June 9. under protest until a year ago, it is doubted whether the 
Baltimore & Ohio 5s, 1927....... 105 £07 105 107 | whole amount which the Government will be called 
wg eg in eB gene shares. ... = = = = upon to refund in this case will exceed $500,000. 

Do. Income Bonds...... aati te 93 97 There was filed in the office of the Dutchess County 
a +! d oe & a a, basen 15 117 115-117 Clerk at Poughkeepsie, N. Y., on the 17th inst. a mort- 
0.Con 5p.c., tl p.cri2 114 112 114 _ ; 
Illinois Central $100 shares..... 137. 139 135 137 gage for $5,000,000 om by the Mutual Union Telegraph 
Lehigh Valley Cons. mortgage..115 119 115 119 | Company, covering their entire lines, extending through 
ae Coanh aes a — 6s. 99 99 y the Eastern States, New York, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
0. capital stock $100 shares. 7 7 7 ‘hi ; 
N.Y. Cent. & Hud. R. mt. bds. +335 138 135 338 Michigan, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Minne- 
Do. $100 shares.......... “130 132 129131 sota and other States. It will be remembered that at a 
WY Lake Dears (stg.) r - : o: +. ” a 126 | meeting of the Mutual Union Telegraph Company in 
e Erie est., shs. 35 3 3444 35 , 
Do. 6 p. ¢. pref. $100 at a3. 7 35 3 73 May, 1881, the directors were empowered to borrow $5,- 
Do, 1st Con. Mort. bds (Erie) .128 130 128 130 | 000,000 for the purpose of extending the lines of the 
Do. do. See — bds.124 126 124 126 company. The instrument gave to the Central Trust 
eg wd pene t ete ance = = 3 2 | Company a first mortgage on all property of every de- 
N_Y.,Pa.& Ohio 1st mort. bonds. 35% 40% 42% 4334 | scription belonging to the Mutual Union Company, as 
Do. Prior Lien bds (sterling)..10; 108 103 108 security for the payment of 5,000 6 per cent bonds, ag- 
yy 80 oes se0 S746 B.4 2% Res gregating $5,000 ooo, or $1,000 each, which will fall due 
Philadelphia & Reading $50 shs 28% 28% 2734 28 | imuorr. 
—_ Consol ae aa oie 115 117 115-117 The exports of domestic provisions, tallow and dairy 
0. Improvement Mortgage..102 104 102 104 : . am 
Do.Gen.Mtg.’74,ex-def'd coup. 89 ror 8 10% products during May, 1882, was $6,165,015; May, 1881, $9, 
St. L. Bridge 1st mort. gold b’d.125 127 125 127 | 092,642; five months ended May 31, 1882, $42,966,216; 
oon _ — ees eeoccee 98 102 8 102 same period in 1881, $61,563,614; exports of provisions 
nion Pach c 18t. mtg eesceeeesil 120 Ir 120 
Wabash, St. L. & P. $:0o8hs..... po pa ask 26% and tallow for the seven months ended May 31, 1882, 
Do. $100 pref. shares......... 5284 49 50 | Were $59,319,414; seven months ended May 31, 1881, $81,- 
Do. gen. mort. bonds......... 81 83 76 78 | 370,622. 
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opening a credit of £4,910,900 for construction purposes- 
Of this sum £2,351,g00 will be devoted to the establish- 
ment of 16 new lines. Eight existing lines will be sup- 
plied with second lines of rails at an estimated expense 
of £847,500, and £1,147,500 will also be applied to the 
construction of new buildings upon existing lines. Itis 
further proposed to increase the supply of rolling-stock, 
and to expend for this £550,000. The balance of £15,000 
will be devoted to the final completion of the Bebra and 
Friedland. 

The House of Representatives at Washington on the 
1gth inst. passed a bill authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to receive, until the rst of July, 1884, trade 
dollars upon presentation, and to give in exchange for 
them standard silver dollars. The bill repeals all laws 
authorizing the coinage of the trade dollar. 

The officers of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company es- 
timate that the subscriptions for the stock lately allotted 
by the board of directors will amount to nearly $6,000,- 
ooo. The amount of the extra stock issue authorized is 
about $6,240,000. 

The Boston Commercial Bulletin says that the total 
value of all the worsted and woolen hosiery and knit 
goods imported into the United States since the Revised 
Statutes went into effect is $5,360,000, and that the entire 
duties on them would be only about $3,000,000. As it 
did not occur to many of the importers to pay the duties 





The Secretary of the United States Treasury has trans- 
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mitted to Congress the report of the directors of the Mint 
upon the production of gold and silver in the United 








Financial and Commercial Review. 





THURSDAY EVENING, June 22, 1882. 


States in the year 1881. The report is very comprehen- 
sive, and gives the fullest possible statistics of production 
by States, by counties, and in many cases by mining 
districts. The total product of gold for the year was 





The ruling rate for call loans this morning on stocks 
was 3 per cent, and on governments 2 percent. In the 
afternoon the quotation was 3 per cent, and at the close 
2\44@3 per cent. 

The posted rates for prime bankers’ sterling were 4.87 
and 4.8914, but the rates for actual business were 4.86@ 
4.8834 for long, 4.8834@4.88% for demand, 4.89@4.894 
for cable transfers, and 4.844@4.8444 for prime commer- 
cial bills. The actual rates for continental bills are as 
follows: Francs, 5.1834@5.1844 and 5.155¢@s5.15; Marks, 
95@g54¢ and 95%@o5%, and Guilders, 40 3-16 and 40 
9-16. 

The gross receipts of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company for the month of May were $1,703,- 
469.16, and the expenses (including rentals and interest) 
were $942,536.50, leaving a profit of $760,932,66—which 
is a decrease of $18,590.79, as compared with the corre- 
sponding month of last year. The gross receipts of the 
Coal and Iron Company for the month were $1,174,539.- 
87, and the expenses (excluding interest) $1,154,898.28, 
leaving a profit of $19,641.59, The profit of both com- 
panies for the month of May was $780,574.25, being a 
decrease as compared with the corresponding period last 
year of $45,280.31. The profit of both companies for this 

year to date is $4,167,439.74, am increase of $318,208.57 
as compared with the same period of last year. 


$34,700,000, and of silver $43,000,000. Colorado takes the 
first place among the prodncing States, with a yield of 
more than $20,000,000, California follows with a yield of 
nearly $19,000,000, and Nevada, which at one time 
ranked first, is now third, with a product of less than 
$9,000,000. A number of important papers relating to 
mines and mining are appended to the report, among 
them a careful review of the present condition of the 
principal gold and silver mines in the United States. 

The Receivers of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company give notice that the coupons of the general 
mortgage 6s due January 1, 1882, and the coupons of the 
income mortgage 7s due June 1 and December 1, 1880, 
June 1 and December 1, 1881, and Juner, 1882, will be 
paid on June 23d. The sum required to do this will 
amount to between $800,000 and $1,000,000. 

The following quotations of sales of railway and other 
securities, for the week, are in addition to those given 
elsewhere in our columns: 

New York.—Atchison, Colorado and Pacific rst, 92}4; 
Am. Dock and Imp. 58, 93; Atlantic and Pacific rst, 101 4; 
Boston and New York Air Line pref., 7534; Cairo and 
Fulton 1st, 10944; Central Iowa rst, 11334; Chicago and 


Omaha, 395; do. pref., 1025¢; do. consol., 10334; Cedar 
Falls and Minnesota, 19}4; Chesapeake and Ohio cur. 





A law has just been officially promulgated in Germany 


Milwaukee ist, 124; Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and’ 


div. rst, 1094; Chicago, Burlington and Quincy, Iowa 
div. 58, 107; Chicago and Northwestern 8. F. 5s, 100%; 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa Falls and Northern 1st, roo; Colum- 
bus, Chicago and Indiana Central rst Trust Co. certif. 
ass. sup., 115; Denver and Rio Grande, 54%; do. 1st, 
113; do. consol., 105; Evansville and Terre Haute 1st, 
9634; do. consol., 96%; East Tennessee, Virginia and 
Georgia, 9%; do. pref., 16%; do. 5s, 75; do. imc., 46; 
Elizabeth, Lexington and Big Sandy 6s, 95; Fort Worth 
and Denver, rst, 95%{; Green Bay, Winona and St. Paul, 
9; do. rst, 85; Gulf, Colorado and Santa Fe 1st, 10834; 
Houston and Texas Central, Gen’l mort., 97; do. western 
div. 1st, 109; Hannibal and St. Joseph 6s, consol., 105; 
Indiana, Bloomington and Western, 3934; International 
and Gt. Northern coupon 6s, 874; do. rst, 106; Indian- 
apolis, Decatur and Springfield rst, 103; Kansas Pacific 
rst consol., 102%; do. 68, 1895, 11254; do. 68, Denver 
div. ass., 10934; Keokuk and Des Moines, 15; Lake Erie 
and Western 1st, 99%; do. inc., 4034; Lafayette, Bloom- 
ington and Muncie rst, 99%; Louisiana and Missouri 
River, 16; Long Island, 57%; do. rst, 117; do. consol. 
58, 9734; Louisville and Nashville Gen’l mort. 6s, 96; 
Michigan Central 5s, 100; Mobile and Ohio, 175; do. 
1st deben., 10434; do. 2d deben., 45; Marietta and Cincin- 
nati 2d pref., 5; Missouri, Kansas and Texas, 30}4; do. 
gen’l mort. 6s, 7944; do. consol. 78, 10634; do. 2d, 60%; 
Missouri Pacific, 93; do. 1st consol., 10034; do. 34, 10934; 
Memphis and Charleston, 494; Milwaukee, Lake Shore 
and Western, 4644; do. 1st, ror; Manhattan Beach, 31; 
Metropolitan Elevated 2d, 91; Minneapolis and St. Louis 
Iowa ext. rst, 112; New York, Chicago and St. Louis, 
1144; do. pref., 294; do. 1st, 8434; Nashville, Chatta- 
nooga and St. Louis, 5234; do, rst, 116; New York, On- 
tario and Western, 24; Norfolk and Western pref., 50; 
Northern Pacific 1st consol., 10344; New Orleans Pacific 
1st, 8614; New York, Penn. and Ohio inc., 413%; New York 
City and Northern Gen’l mort., 51; Ohio Central, 1334; 
do. inc., 30; do. rst, 95; Oregon Transp., 70; Oregon Short 
Line 6s, 10334; Oregon Railway and Nav., 135; do. rst, 
110; Ohio Southern 1st, 80; Peoria, Decatur and Evans. 
ville, 27%; do. Evansville div. 1st, 100%; Richmond, 
Danville and West Point, 53; Rensselaer and Saratoga, 
137; Richmond and Danville, 106; do. deben., 70; Roch- 
ester and Pittsburgh, 26%; Richmond and Alleghany, 
19; Rome, Watertown and Ogdensburg consol. rst mort. 
Trust Co. certif., 87; St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba, 
134; do. rst, 112; do. 2d, 111%; do. Dakota ext., rst, 
1084; St. Louis and San Francisco 2d, Class B, 86%; 
do. C, 88; St. Louis, Kansas City and Northern, Omaha 
div. sh, 1064; do. R. E. 78, 10534; St. Louis,Iron Moun- 
tain and Southern 58, 79; do. 2d pref. inc., 84; South- 
ern Pacific of California rst, 106; St. Paul and Sioux City 
rst, 111; Texas and Pacific, 42%; do. inc. Land Grants, 
6534; do. rst, 110; do. Rio Grande div. rst, 82%; To- 
ledo, Delphos and Burlington Inc., 20; Toledo, Peoria 
and Western 1st, 10934; Utah Southern Ext. 1st, 100; 
do. Gen’l mort. 78, 100; Wabash, St. Louis and Pacific, 
Gen'l mort. 68, 79; do, Chicago div. rst, 82; do. Iowa div. 
1st, 90; Arkansas 7s, Central R. R., 10; do. L. R. & F. 
8., 30; Alabama, Class A, 8034; Missouri 6s, 1886, 109}4; 
do. 1887, 11034; do. 1888, 11134; do. 1889-’90, 11334; North 
Carolina Fund Act, 1868, 10; South Carolina 6s, non- 
fund.,6; Tennessee 6s, 5534; Colorado Coal and Iron, 
45; do. 68, 9144; Cameron Coal, 3334; Maryland Coal, 15; 
Deadwood Mining Co., 54; Little Pittsburgh, 144; Stan- 
dard, 18. 

Boston.—Atlantic and Pacific blocks, 111; do. 68, 9834; 
do. inc., 27; Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe ss, 8734; do. 
mort. 58, 98; Boston Water Power Co., 4%; Boston Land, 
7%; Boston, Clinton, Fitchburg and New Bedford, 62; 
Burlington and Missouri River 4s, 8134; Chicago, Bur- 
lington and Quincy 7s, 12834; do. 48, old, 86; do. 4s, 
Denver extension, 8334; California Southern 6s, 80; Con- 
notten Valley, 7; Connecticut and Passumpsic Rivers R. 
R., 92; Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, Dubuque div. 
68, 103%; Chicago and West Michigan, 67; Flint and 
Pere Marquette, 24; do. pref., 9634; Iowa Falls and Sioux 
City, 90; Kansas City, Fort Scott and Gulf pref., 121%; 
Kansas City, St. Joseph and Council Bluffs 7s, 113%; 
Little Rock and Fort Smith, 4834; do. 78, 10734; Louis- 
iana and Missouri River, 153%; Maine Central, 70; Mexi- 
can Central 7s, 85; do. Block No. 2, 110; do, No. 3, 105; 
Marquette, Houghton and Ontonagon, 6534; do. pref., 
120; do. 6s, ror 4; Massachusetts Central, 534; New York 
and New England 6s, 104%; Northern Pacific 68, 10034; 
Oregon Short Line 6s, 10114; Portsmouth, Gt. Falls and 





int., 48; Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, Southern Min. 





Conway, 25; Rutland pref., 24; Sonora 78, 104; Summit 
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Branch, 12; Toledo, Cincinnati and St. Louis, 7; do. 6s, 
63; do. inc., 17; Toledo, Delphos and Burlington, inc., 
22%; do. Dayton div. inc., 1654; do. Southeast div. inc., 
1744; Wichita and Southwestern 78, 108; Wisconsin Cen- 
tral, 15; do. 78, 1st Series, 8534; Allouez Mining Co., 234; 
Brunswick Antimony, 11; Franklin, 1244; Huron, 134; 
Harshaw, 144; Pewabic, 10; Phanix, 34; Sullivan, 15; 
Silver Islet, 18. 

Philadelphia.—Central Transportation, 34; Camden and 
Atlantic pref, scrip, 80; Elmira and Williamsport 538, 
100; Huntingdon and Broad Top Mt. consol. 5s, 86; Nes- 
quehoning Valley, 52}4; Northern Pacific 7.308, to5; 
Norfolk and Western pref., 5014; Pennsylvania Co. 4348, 
98; Pennsylvania and New York Canal 78, 1906, 124; 
Perkiomen 58, 104; Philadelphia and Trenton, 85; Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington and Baltimore 48, 95; Philadelphia, 
Germantown and Norristown, 111; Philadelphia and 
Reading R. R. scrip, 10044; Sunbury and Erie 7s, 117; 
St. Paul and Duluth, 28; Steubenville and Indiana 6s, M. 
& N., 103)4; do. A. & O., 104; Texas and Pacific consol. 
mort, 68, 9534; do. Rio Grande div. 68, 8434; Union and 
Titusville 7s, 9434; Warren and Franklin 7s, 11334; West 
Jersey and Atlantic 6s, 10813. The latest quotations are: 
City 68, 108@x18; do. free of tax, 125@133; do. 48, new, 
108@115; Pennsylvania State 5s, new loan, 118@119; do. 
48, old, 108@112; do. 48, new, 11514@116%; Philadelphia 
and Reading R. R., 29}4@295¢; do. consol. mort. 78, reg., 
124@125; do. gen’l mort. 6s, coupon, 1003%@r1o14; do. 
78, 1893, 119@120; do. new conv., 79@80; United New 
ii Jersey R. R. and Canal, 18414@184%; Buffalo, Pittsburg 
Hh and Western, 16@16%; Pittsburgh, Titusville and Buf- 
falo 78, 9534@9614; Camden and Amboy mort 6s, 1889, 
112}4@113; Pennsylvania R. R., 57}4@s575¢; do. general 
mort. 6s, coupon, 12334@124; do. reg., 12334@124; do. 
consol. mort. 6s, reg., 120@121; Little Schuylkill R. R., 
57%4@58; Schuylkill Navigation, pref., 12%@13'4; do. 
6s, 1882, 91@92; Elmira and Williamsport pref., 58@60; 
do, 58, 100o@—; Lehigh Coal and Navigation, 3734@38; 
do. 68, 1884, 10334@10434; do. R. R. loan, 115@116 4; do. 
Gold Loan, 109@1094%; do. consol. 78, 11534@11614; 
Northern Pacific, 4044@40%4; do. pref., 783¢@7834; North 
Pennsylvania, 63@6314; do. 68, 107@108; do. 78, 119@ 
120; do. 78, General mort. reg., 122@123; Philadelphia 
and Erie, 16@1634; do. 78, 117@118; do. 58, 103@103 4; 
Minehill, 6214@63; Catawissa 23@24; do. pref., 54@544; 
do. new pref., 52@52}4; do. 78, 1900, 120@—; Lehigh 
Valley, 5834@s9; do. 68, coupon, 120@123; do. reg., 12044 
@121; do. 78, 13354@134; do. consol. mort. 12044@r121; 
Fifth and Sixth streets (horse), 159@160; Second and 
Third, 110@112; Thirteenth and Fifteenth, 7o@75; Spruce 
and Pine, 40@45; Green and Coates, 80@go; Chestnut 
and Walnut, 90@93; Germantown, 70@75; Union, 110@ 
115; West Philadelphia, 108@112; People’s 13%@14; 
Continental, 100@102. 

Baltimore,—Atiantic Coal, 1.20; Atlanta and Charlotte, 
6834; do, 1st, 10644; Baltimore City 6s, 1893, 125; do. 6s, 
1890, 1173¢; do. 58, 1916, 125; Columbia and Greenville 
mst, 104, Canton Co. 6s, gold, 10514; Cincinnati 7.308, J. 
& J., 13244; Maryland Defense 6s, 103; Marietta and Cin- 
cinnati rst Trust certificates, 125 }¢; do. 2d do. 96 14; do. 3d, 
do., 5234; Northern Central 5s, 9814; Ohioand Missis- 
sippi, Springfield div. 6s, 11644; Parkersburg Branch, 
104g; Richmond and Danville, 99; do. gold bonds, 100; 
do. bonds, 1890, 107; Virginia Midland pref., 100; do. 2d 
mort., 10834; do. 3d mort., 9034; do. 4th mort., 5234; do. 
sth mort., 95; do. inc., 60; Virginia Peelers, 3234; do. 
coupons, 38; do. 10-40 coupons, 66; Virginia and Tennes- 
see 2d, 103; Wilmington, Columbia and Augusta, 108. 
The latest quotations are: Atlanta and Charlotte 1st, 
10634@107; Baltimore and Ohio, 193@195; Baltimore 
City 68, 1890, 11744@11754; do. 68, 1902, 130@—; do. ss, 
1894, 116; do. 58, 1916, 1245¢@—; Canton Co. 6s, 1044%@ 
106; Columbia and Greenville 1st, 10444@105; Marietta 
and Cincinnati rst, 125@126; do. 2d, 9634@97%; do. 3d, 
5244@s52%; Northern Central, 474@-—; do. 68, 1900, 
gold, 119@119}4; do. 68, 1904, gold, —@r119}g; do. 58, 
ie 98@o083¢; Ohio and Mississippi, Springfield div. 

68, 11534@117; Pittsburg and Connellsville 7s, 123%@ 
125; Virginia Consols, 60@6314; do. 10-408, 4234@42%; 
Virginia Midland sth, 94@g95; do. income, 61@67; Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee 6s, 103@—; do, 8s, 125@—; Wilming- 
ton, Columbia and Augusta, 10744@108 4. 






















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































Tue Hamburg Axe and Edge Tool Co., of 
Erie county, N. Y., has filed a certificate of in- 
crease of its stock from $8,000 to $12,000. 
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Iron and Steel Production in 1881. 





From the annual report of James M. Swank, 
Secretary of the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, which has just been completed, we 
obtain the statistics of the production of iron 
and steel in the United States during the year 
1881. This report deals only with the blast 
furnaces, iron and steel rolling-mills, and iron 
ore and scrap forges, and does not contain any 
siatistics concerning the foundries, machine 
shops, etc. that consume the pig iron and 
rolled iron and steel. 

With the exception of iron rails, there is an 
increase in the production of every article of 
iron and steel in the United States in 1881 over 
1880. Owing to the substitution of steel for 
iron in the manufacture of rails our iron rail 
industry has greatly decreased in extent since 
1872, when the production of iron rails in this 
country was 905,930 net tons (2,000 pounds); 
the largest quantity produced in any one year 
in our history. In 1881, our production of iron 
rails was over 488,581 tons. To somewhat 
compensate for the decreased demand of iron 
rails the iron rail mills of the country annually 
roll quite a number of tons of steel rails from 
imported blooms. 

While the production of iron rails in the 
United States has fallen off considerably dur- 
ing the past nine years the production of Bes- 
semer steel rails has wonderfully increased 
since 1867, when they were first made to fill 
orders. In that year the production was 2,550 
net tons, and in 1881 the production was 1,330,- 
302 tons. The increase in the production of 
this class of rails in 1881 over 1880 was 375,840 
tons, or nearly forty per cent. Of the total 
production of Bessemer rails in 1881 there 
were 77,173 net tons rolled by the iron rail 
mills of this country, mainly from blooms im- 
ported. 

In 1878 we first commenced the manufacture 
of open hearth steel rails in this country, at the 
close of which year 9,397 net tons were pro- 
duced. In 1881 the production was 25,217 
tons, an increase of 11,602 tons over the pro- 
duction in 1880, or over eighty-five per cent. 
Of the total production of iron and steel rails 
in 1882 (1,844,100 net tons), Pennsylvania pro- 
duced forty-eight per cent, and Illinois pro- 
duced twenty-four per cent. The approximate 
consumption of all kinds of rails by the United 
States in 1881 is given at 2,230,422 net tons, 
which is obtained by adding the total rail pro- 
duction of the United States in 1881 to the 
quantity imported in that year—157,013 tons 
of iron rails and 249,309 tons of steel rails, 

In 1881 we produced 1,539,157 net tons of 
Bessemer steel ingots, 146,946 tons of open- 
hearth steel ingots, 89,762 tons of crucible steel 
ingots, and 3,047 tons of blister and miscella- 
neous steel, making a total production of crude 
steel in 1881 of 1,778,912 net tons. During the 
same year our production of rolled iron (bar, 
angle, bolt, rod, sheet and plate iron, and nail 
plate), excluding rails, was 4,641,564 net tons, 
an increase of 346,150 tons over the production 
of 1880. Our production of pig iron in 1881 
was 4,641,564 net tons, while in 1880 it was 
4,295,414 tons. Our production of cut nails 
and spikes last year, the iron from which they 





— 


were made being included in the total produc- 
tion of rolled iron above, was 5,794,206 kegs, of 
100 pounds each, of which 1,914,706 kegs were 
made in Pennsylvania and 1,241,102 kegs were 
made in West Virginia.—Pittsburgh Chronicle. 





The Coal Trade. 





THE leading coal-carrying companies make the follow- 
ing reports of their tonnage for the week ending June 
roth, and for the year to that date, compared with their 
respective amounts carried to the same time last year :— 


as pote 1882. 1881, 
Reading ilroad .......... ++ 152,679 3,761,479 3,642,775 
ee An — Sunbad sone +» 6,950 129,157 ye 
g BUCY wn ccccccccoses 159,324 2,937,079 2,703,048 
Delaware, Lackawanna and , : 
EE ‘casual scxendas caee 100,282 1 ego 1,700,491 
MPOMEIR sc ccanesdccacgneees 22,688 1°77 443,699 
Central R. R. of New Jersey.. 93, 622 my 1923 1,703,861 
United R. R. of New Jersey... 36,975 689,998 659,350 
Pennsylvania Coal.. 33,805 467,552 494,078 


Delaware and Hudson Canal. . 69,095 1,291,364 1,440,961 
Huntingdon and Broad Top 73 
Mountain 


LeeC se “ides edide 5,850 201,722 201,668 
Penn. and New York.. eoveses 32,575 721,729 695,112 
Olenrfield, Pa......cesccccesse 68,130 1,307,994 1,029,429 


The total tonnage of anthracite coal] from all the regions 
for the week ending June 10, as reported by the several 
carrying companies, amounted to 528,692 tons, against 
344,933 tons in the corresponding week. last year, an in- 
crease of 183,750 tons. The total amount of anthracite 
mined for the year is 10,717,019 tons, against 10,814,066 
tons for the same period last year, a decrease of 95,047 
tons. The quantity of bituminous coal sent to market 
for the week amounted to 81,081 tons, against 90,061 
tons in the corresponding week last year, a decrease of 
9,180 tons. The total amount of bituminous mined for 
the year is 1,958,322 tons, against 2,084,6333 tons for the 
corresponding period last year, a decrease of 126,401 tons. 
The total tonnage of all kinds of coal for the week is 
609,773 tons, against 435,194 tons in corresponding week 
last year, an increase of 174,579 tons, and the total tonnage 
for the coal year is 12,677,251 tons, against 12,898,699 
tons to same date last year, a decrease of 221,448 tons 
The quantity of coal and coke carried over the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad for the week ending June 34 was 197,265 
tons, of which 146,550 tons were coal and 50,315 tons 
coke. The total tonnage for the year thus far has been 
4,061,728 tons, of which 3,352,653 tons were coal and 1,- 
309,075 tons coke. These figures embrace all the coal 
and coke carried over the road, east and west. For the 
week ended Saturday, June 10, there were 7,539 tons of 
coal shipped from the Cumberland coal region, of which 


1,183 tons were shipped by the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, 882 tons by the Piedmont Coal and Iron Company, 
and 5,472 tons from the Elk Garden region. The aggre- 
gate for the year is 505,389 tons. The decrease compared 
with 1881 is 33,096 tons for the week and 310,028 tons for 
the present year. The Reading Railroad shipment for 
last week, ending June 17, was about 178,000 tons, of 
which 43,009 tons were sent to and 52,000 tons shipped 
from Port Richmond, and 16,g0o tons sent to and 15,- 
y+ shipped from Elizabethport. —Philadelphia Ledger, 
une 19. 


naiti 
oe 





Henry Fink, vice-president and general man- 
ager of the Norfolk and Western Railroad, and 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia Railroad, 
has been appointed general manager cf the 
Shenandoah Valley Railroad, with office at 
Lynchburg, Va. Major Fink assumed the 
duties of the position on the 19th inst., simul- 
taneously with the completion of the Shenan- 
doah Valley Railroad and the commencement 
of through business in connection with the 
East Tennessee, Virginia and Georgia. 





Tue Anne Arundel County (Md.) authorities 
have invited proposals, to be received at Anna- 
polis, for the construction of the contemplated 
bridge over the Severn River, the right of way 
to cross the Government premises having been 
granted by Congress. The bridge is to be con 
structed of wood and iron, will be about 1,825 
feet in length, and isto be located from a point 
near Meadow Bar, on the Annapolis side, to 





Brice’s Point on the north side of Severn. 
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Showing the amount of Stock Outstanding, the Dividend Periods and the date of last Dividend. 


RAILROAD AND CANAL DIVIDEND STATEMENT. 










Marked — leased 


Stock 
out- (|Divide’d 


| |Marked thus(*)are leased 
standing.| Periods. | roads. 





Albany and Susq*...100 
Ashuelot...... -.-+-++100 


Atch., Top. and 8. F100} 54,000,000 q’arterly 
1,232 200| semi-an 
5,840,000] semi-an 
1,022,900) semi-an 


Atlanta and W. Point1oo 
Atlanticand St. Law*10o 
Augusta and Savan’h100 
Avon,Geneseo& MtM*:00 


Baltimore and Ohio. 100 14,792,506| semi-an 
“ss 5,000,000] semi-an 
1,650,000] semi-an 


bed pref. 100 
Washington Br....100 
Berkshire*.....+ «+++ 100 


Boston and Albany. . 100/20,000,000|q’arterly 
2,795,227 |q arterly 


Bos.&N.Y.AirLine pf. 100 
Bos.,Cl.,F.&N.B.pref.100 
Bos.,Conc.&Mont.pf*100 
Boston and Lowell..s00 
Boston and Maine...100 
Boston & Providenceroo 

Attleborough Br...100 
Bos.,Revere B &Lynn100 
Buffalo,N. Y. & Erie*.100 





Camden & Atlantic.. 50 3 


“ pref. 50 
Camden & Burl. Co. .100) 


Canada Southern. . . . 100) 15,000,000 


Cape May &Millville* so 
Catawissa*.....++.+++ 5° 
- pref...... 20 
- new pref.. 50 
Cayuga and Susq.*.. 50 
Cedar Rapids& Mo.R*;00 
es e pref.100 
Central of Georgia. ..100 


Central Ohio*..... ++ 50 
” ref... 50 


Pp 
Central Pacific ...... 100] 59,275,500] semi-an 


Chemung*.....+ ++++100 
Cheshire preferred ..100 


“ pref 100 


Chi., lowa & Nebras*.100 


Chi. and West Mich .100 


C., Ind., St. L. & Chi..100 
Cin., Sand. & Cley.pf. 50 























Cley. and Mahoning* 50) 3,759,200) semi-an 
Oley. and Fitteburg? 50|11,244,336|q’arterly 

1,786,200|q’arterly 
Colum.&HockingVal.100| 2,500,200| semi-an 
1,500,000] semi-an 


Columbus & Xenia*. 50 


Concord ...... -see++ 50 
Concord and Ports.*. 100 
Conn.& Passump.Rivico 
Connecticut River ..100 
Cumberland Valley.. so 
= 1st pref 50 

6s 2d pref. 50 
Danbury & Norwalk. so 
Dayton and Mich.*.. 50 
“ “ pref. 50 
Delaware*..........+ 25 
Del. & Bound Brook*10o 


Del., Lack.& Western 50|26,200,000 
Denver & Rio Grande.100}29,160,000 


Den.,South P. & Pac.100 
Detroit, Lans. & Nor.100 

rg ** pref.100 
Dubuque&Sioux C’y*100 
East Pennsylvania*., so 
East Mahanoy*...... 50 
Eastern (N. H.)...... 100 
Eel River........ +e++I00 
£lmira.Jef.&Canand*100 
Elmira& Williamsp’t* 50 

oe pref. 5° 
Erie and Pitsburg*.. 50 
Evansville & Terre H.100 
Fitchburg........ ..100 


Stock 


| _ Last 
out- /|Divide’d) Dividend 


standing.| Periods.) Payable. 





July’822 | Little Miami......... 
¥ ||Little Rock & Ft. 8..100 
May ’82 144 ||Little Schuylkill*.. . 50 


2,500,000| semi-an 


| 
; % ||Marietta& Cincinnati so 


Massawippi*.... .... 100 
Michigan Central... .100 
||Middlesex Central. ..100 


3,940,000} semi-an 
6,921,274| semi-an 
4,000,000] semi-an 
Jan. ’82 3% ||M.Hill& Schuyl.Hav* so 


||Mobile& Montgomery:1o0o 
||\Mont. & Wells Riverroo 
Apl’80 34s || Morris and Essex.... 50 15,000,000|8emi-an. |July ’82 334 
||Mt Carbon&PtCarbon 50 
Feb. ’81 24 ||Nashua and Lowell. .100 
||Nashua & Rochester. 100 
Oct.’81$144 ||Nashv. & Decatur. ..100 
May ’82 334 ||Nash.,Chat.&StLouis 25 
May ’82 3% ||Naugatuck.......... 100 
July ’8: 434 || Nesquehoning Val’y* so 
||N.Castle& Beaver Val* so 
Feb. ’82 3% || NewLondonNorth’n*100 
N. Y. Cen. & Hud. R.100 
N. Y. and Harlem. ...100 


1,159,500) annual 
2,200,000} semi-an 
1,000,000] semi-an 


6,850,400/q’arterly 


7,500,000] semi-an 
Central of New Jersey 100) 18,563,200|q’arterly 
2,437,950| Semi-an 


2,155,300] semi-an 
Chicago and Alton. ..100/11,182,741| semi-an|) 
« 2,245,400| semi-an 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy.100|55,337,455|q'arterly 
3,916,200] semi-an 
Chi., Mil. & St. Paul. 100}20,404,261| semi-an 
“ aid pref 100]|14,401,483) semi-an 
Chi. & N. Western. . .100}14,988,257| semi-an 
e pref. 100|21,525,353|q arterl 
Ohi., R. I. & Pacific. . 100) 41,960,000}q’arterl, 
6,151,000] semi-an 
Chi.,8t.P.,M.&O. pref. 100} 10,390,000}/q’arte: 
’arter’ 


iN 
N 
N 
N 
||North Carolina*..... 100 


N. Eastern (8.C.) prefroo 
|| Norfolk & Western pref. 

North Pennsylvania. 50 
||Northern Central... . 
x ||Northern N. Hampsh1oo 
‘Northern N. Jersey*.100 
|Norwich& Worcester*: 00 
QRIO ....cccesccsccces 100] 18,500,000}. «+++ 
Ohio and Miss. pref.. 
Nov.’8: 3% \Old Colony......... 
Oregon R’way&Nav. 
\Oswego & Syracuse. . 


“4 





2,244,400] semi-an|Feb. "82 3 
2,100,000] semi-an |July *82 4 
1,292,950|q’arterly|Apl. 
241,900] semi-an|Apl. ‘82 4 
243,000] semi-an|Apl. 


|\Phila. and Trenton. . 100 





\Pittsb.,Ft. W. & Chi.*100 








F. & P. Marquette pf.100 
Ft.W. & Jackson pref.100 
+ e006 eeee8. e100 
Granite .......... 100 
Han. & St. Jo. pref .100 
sbg&Lancaster 50 
Housatonic pref. ...100 
Mlinois Central... ..100 
la.Falls & Sioux City*100 
Towa R. Land Co....100 
Jeffersonv. Mad.&Ind100 
Joliet and Chicago*.. 100 


Kan.0.,Ft.8.&Gulf, ..100 
= ref ..100 
Kentucky Central. ..100 


pref. +100 
Lake Shore&Mich.S0.100 


“ (guar.)100 
esesseecees 50 


Lehigh Valley....... 50 
‘ pref. 50 


Lawrence* 




















5° 


om ** 1st pref.100 
= “« 2d pref.100 


= “ Ist pref 50 
er “ 2d pref so 
-Hout.&Ont.pf..100 


ill Creek&Minehill* 50 


* *  pref.100 
“ City Line... — 


“4 “  pref.100 


. Y., Prov. & Bostonroo 
iag. Bridg&Canand*100 


“ “e 


pref.100 








Y., N. H. & Hart..100/ 15,500,000; 8emi-an. 
¥. 3,000,000) q’rterly. 
1,000,000/8emi-an. 
3,000,000/8emi-an. 
1,000,000/8emi-an. 


2,604,400| semi-an. |Jan. 


100] 4,030,000| semi 
.100| 7,333,800|/semi-an. |July ’82 344 ||Ridge Avenue (Ph.).. 50 
100| 6,000,000] q’rterly.|May ’82 2 
100 1,320,400] 8emi-an. | 


4096, 135| -eseeeeee July’ 81 108 


2,646,100|8emi-an.|Jan. ’82 334 
||Louisville & Nashv..100 19,130,913) 8emi-an. Feb. "82 3 

|\Lowell & Andover. ..100 
|\Lykens Valley.......100 
||Manchester & Law..1oo 


soo,coo|semi-an. Jam. "82 334 
600,000) q’rterly. 


1,000,000| 8emi-an.|May ’82 5 
||Manhattan ........-. 100 13,000,000) in diana ARS aE 
6,500,000/q’rterly.|July 82 134 
6,500,000|q’rt erly. July "821% 
1,386,350) ++esceeee|socnccceces 
8,105,600|8emi-an.|Sep. °66 38 
4,440,000| 8emi-an. Sep. 66 38 
2,259 026|---se00ee Feb. ’82 4 


400,000| 8emi-an.|Feb. ’82 3 


18,738,204)0 Aug.’81 1 


280,000|8emi-an. | Feb.’82 3 
323,000/8emi-an.|Jan. ’82 5 


4,022, 500| Semi-an. | Jan. 82 334 
\% ||Missouri Pacific..... 100|28,169,800) q’rterly.|July ’82 1 34 
3,022,517 Semi-an.|Feb. ’8024 


800,cco/annual /|Feb. ’80 2 


282,350|8emi-an. |Jan.. 826 
800,000|8emi-an.|May *82 4 


1,305,800/8emi-an.|Apl. 82 134 
1,827,000/8emi-an.|June’81 3 
6,670,325 |Semi-an.|Apl. *82 144 
2,000,000| 8emi-an.|Jan. 82 5 


,300,000|8emi-an.| Mar.’82 3 
600,000/q’rterly.|Oct. 81 — 
,500,000|q'Trterly.|July ’82 134 





89,428,330 q’rterly.\July "822 
7,950,000/q’rterly.|July ’82 4 


,500,000| q’rterly. |July "82 4 
.-ss...annual |Apl. ’82 3 


-Y.,LakeErie& West. 100 77,083,900| ++. cecclecesacecces 
8,150,825|.........|San. "82 6 


Jan. 82 5 





B’klyn&Hunter’s Pt.100 
Brooklyn City.......100 


Warren (N. J.).......100) 
Warwick Valley..... 100} 
Westchest&Phil.prefroo} 
West Jersey........- 100| 
Wilmingt’n& Weld’n.100} 
Wil., Col., & Aug ....100} 
Winchester&Poto’c.*100 
Winchester&Strasb.*100} 
Worcester & Nashua. 75) 


HORSE-POWER RB. R. 


Albany City.........100 
Baltimore City...... 25 


BleeckerSt.&Ful.F’y.100 
Boston&Chelsea pref. 50 
Broadway (Brooklyn)100 
B’way&7th Av,(N.Y.)100 





Coney Island&Bklynioo 


Continental (Phil.) .. so! 
hth Av. (N. Y.)...100 


42d St. & G. St. Ferry1oo 
Frankf.&Southw (Ph) 50 
Germantown, (Ph.).. 50 
Girard College (Ph.) . 50 
Grand St. & Newton.100 











May ’82 2 
July ’81 3 
Sep. ’81 3 
Sep. ’81 3 
May ’81 4 





| 





86,000/semi-an. 


15,000,000/q'rterly.|June ’82 $1 
42527,150 q'tterly.|May "82 1% 
50| 6,142,000|/semi-an. |Jan. ’82 3 
3,008, 400|Semi-an.|June’82 3 
1,000,000|semi-an. |July igo 2 ||Philadelphia City... 50) 
"Be |Phila. and Darby.... 20} 
Phila.&Grey’s Ferry. 50} 


5 


seer e tweens 


ees 2e1O0| 7,000,000] .sseseees July 826% 


\Paterson & Hudson*. 100 
\Paterson & Ramapo. 1oo 
|Pember.&Hightst’n*. 50 
|Pennsylvania........ 


“ pfd so 


“ pref. 50 
\Phila., Wil. and Balt. 50 


| ** Special Imp.1oo 
|Pittsfield&N.Adams..1oo 
|\Portl., Saco & Portsm1oo 
|Providence & Worces.100 
|Rensselaer&Saratog.*:00 
\Rhode Island& Mass. 100 
|Richmond& Dany...10o 
Richmond & Petersbroo 
|Roch.&Genesee Val.*100 
|Rome, Watert.& Ogd. 100 
Rutland preferred... 100 
St.L., Alt. & T.Haute. 100 

s ** pref. 100 


Erie*. 50| 7,013,700|/semi-an.|.. 
2,400,000|semi-an. 
2,231,900) q’rterly.|June’82 3 

32,726,375|q rterly.|Jan. ’76 234 
1,551,800|q'rterly. July ’76 334 
1,259,100|q'rterly.|Apl. ’82 234 

11,585,750\semi-an. |July "82 4 
19,714,285\q'rterly.|Apl. ’82 13 
6,770,900|q’rterly.|Apl. ’82 13% 


5+293,900 
4,000,000 
2,300,000 
2,468,406 














St.L.&S.Fran.1st prefroo 


St. P., Minn. & Man..100 
Schuylkill Valley*... so 
Seaboard & Roanoke. 100 
Shamokin V.&Pottsv 50 
Shore Line*.........100 
Sioux C.&Pacific prefroo 
South Br. (N.J.)*....100 
South Western (Ga.)*100 
Stockbri tts.*. 100 
Summit Branch*.... so 
Syr.,Bingham&N.Y.*100 
Terre Haute & Ind...100 
































450,000 
\St.L.,LMt.&South’n .100]21,459,921|semi-an. 

St. P. & Duluth pref.100| 4,705,000) q’rterly. |\June’82 134 
15,000,000|semi-an. 


Troy and Boston... .100 
Union Pacific. .....100 
United Cos of N. J.*. 100 
Utica, Shenango&S V:100 
Utica and Black Riv.100 
Vermont and Mass. . 100} 
Wab. 8t.L.& Pac. pref. too 





\22,615,1001q’rterly. 


630,000 semi-an. Jan. ’82 4 
248,000|/semi-an, |Jan. ’82 4 
342,150\semi-an.|Jan. ’82 3 


50|77,072,750|\semi-an.|May ’82 4 

’82 24 || Pennsylvania Co..... 50|20,000,000/semi-an.|June’81 234 
|Peoria & Bureau Val*r1oo} 1 
|\Philadelphia & 


° 9) 'Phil,Ger. &Norrist’n* 50 
|Phil. and Reading... 50 


,200,000|semi-an.|Feb. ’82 4 


eee eeeeee 











450,000|semi-an. |Jan. ’82 23¢ 


1,500,000|semi-an. \Jan. ’82 3 
2,000,000 |semi-an. |July ’82 3 


100,000] ese¢s.0.. (SAN. 81 3 


3,866,000} q’rterly. May '82 2 
1,009,300|8emi-an. |Jan. ’81 3 


semi-an.|Jan .’82 3 
semi-an. |July ’75 134 
semi-an.|Feb. ’82 1 


5552200 








Aug. ’82 334 
Feb.’74 3 


Aug.’82 344 
576,050|semi-an. |Jan. 82 234 

1,229,600|semi-an. |May ’82 5 
669,450|8emi-an.|Feb.’82 3 

1,000,000|8emi-an. Jan. ’82 4 
par Yoel neem oe Apl. ’82 3% 
43 ‘ 


3,892,300| semi-an. | Dec. ’81 3 34 


448,700|\semi-an.|Oct. ’81 134 


4,010,150|semi-an.|Feb. ’76 3 


Nov.’81 3 
Mar.’82 2 
3,050,000|\semi-an.|Apl. ’82 3 











-an.|Mar.’75 334 || 





iGreen &Coates St.(Ph) 50} 
Heston,Mantau&F’m 50) 
Highland............ 100} 
Lomb.&SouthSts(Ph) 25) 
||Lynn and Boston....100} 
||Malden and Melrose. 100} 
| 
||N.Y.,Bay Ridge& Jamo 
|\Ninth Av. (N. Y.)....100 
|\Orange &Newark....100 
|\|People’s (Phila.)..... 25| 


Middlesex (Boston). .100 


Pbg,Alleg.&Manches. 50) 
Second Avenue (N.Y.)100} 


Aug.’81 434 ||\Second&ThirdSt.(Ph) so} 


17th &19th sts (Ph.).. 50} 
Sixth Avenue (N. Y.)100} 
Somerville (Boston) .100 
South Boston........ 50 
Third Avenue, N. Y..100} 
13th and 15th sts.,Ph so) 
23d street, N. Y......100 





\Union, Boston.......100 
Union, Phila........ 50) 1 


West Philadelphia... 50 
CANALS. 
Chesapeake and Dela 50 
Delaware Division... 50 


Delaware & Raritan*.100 


Morris, consolidated.100 
“e preferred. ...100 





Pennsylvania........ 50 
Schuyl. Nav., com.*. so 
” * pref... 50 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Adams Express......100 
American Express... 50 
Amoskeag Manuf.Co.100 
Calumet&HeclaMin’g — 
Central Mining Co. ..100 
Consolidation Coal. .10o 
George’s Creek O.&1.100 
Maryland Coal.......100 
Mariposa L. &Miningroo 

- prefroo 





Missouri Val.LandCo10o 
National Tube Works10o0 
Pac. Mail Steamship.10o 
Pennsylvania Coal... 50 
Pullman Palace Car..100 
Quicksilver, com... .100 





Apl. 82 24 


Quincy Mining Co... 25 








Quincy RB. R. Bridge. 100 
oUxO.&LF 1. &LOoxco 
g Mt. Coal.....100 
Equip’nt Co.100 

United States Ex....100 
Wells- & Co, Ex1oo 
‘Western Union Tel. .100/ 80,000,000! 


Stock | Last 
out- |Divide’d| Dividen 4 








Markedthus(*)are leased 
roads. standing.| Periods.| Payable. 
Ware River*....... os al 


750,000] Semi-an./Jan. ’82 334 
1,800,000/8emi-an.|Apl. ’82 3% 
340,000] Semi-an.|Jan. ’82 214 
82r,300|semi-an. |July ’80.2 
1,359.750/Semi-an, |Apl. ’83 38 
1,450,200|semi-an. |Dec, *81 3 
960,000|semi-an. |Dec. ’81 3 
180,000 semi-an. Jan. "82 
74,700\8emi-an.|Jan. oo | 
1,789,800 semi-an. Jan. "82 1% 


200,cco/annual |.....’80 
1,000,000| Semi-an.| July ’82 3 


Balt.,Cat.&El.Mills..100|-+---. +. semi-an. |Jan. ’82 2 


goo,coo}Semi-an.|July ’81 % 
110,000/8emi-an.|Apl. ’82 3 
250,000/q’arterly|Oct. ’81 3 


2,100,000/q arterly |Oct, ’81 2 


400,000/8emi-an. Apl. "29 3 


2,000,000/q’arterly |Dec.’8i 344 


Bushwick (Brooklyn)100| 309,000/8emi-an.|July ’8: 2g 
Cambridge.......... 100} ,000/q’arterly|Apl. 824% 
Cen.Park,N.& E.Riv.100} 1,800,000|q’rterly. |Jan. ’82 2 

Christoph’r&TenthSt100| 650,000)8emi-an.|Aug.’81 24 
Citizens’ (Phil.)...... 50| 192,500/q’rterly.|Jan. "82 234 
Citizens’ (Pbg.)...... 50| 200,coo/annual..|....’80 1434 


500,000/8emi-an. |Oct. ’80 5 
580,000|8emi-an. |July ’82 6 


D.Dock,E.B’ way&Batioo| 1,200,000/q’arterly|Nov.’81 4 





1,000,000/q’rterly. |Oct. ’8: 3 
747,000|8emi-an.| Nov.’81 6 
600,000/q'rterly. |Jan. ’82 6 

4572,800|q’rterly.|Apl. ’82 234 
500,000|8emi-an. |July 71 3 
170,091 |Semi-an.| July 81234 
150,000/q’rterly.|Apl. ’82 3 
299,381 |Semi-an. |Jan. ’75 4 
600,000/8emi-an.|Jan. 82 4 
195,000|8emi-an. |Oct. "25 4 
200,000|8emi-an.|May ’82 4 
165,000] +++ e+ lewis waded 





\Metropolitan (Bost.). 50) 1,500,000/semi-an. |Jan. ’82 4 


650,000/semi-an. |May 82 3% 
150,000] ++e++- » |Oct. ’78 7 


paiva inant onan ckalis 


7972329 
282,555 





124,744|+et+++ + \Apl. "822 
475,000 semi-an. \Jan. "825 
200,000|8emi-an. |July ’81 34 
308,000/8emi-an. |Jan. ’82 6 
300,000 q’rterly.|Oct. "813 
420,000 ane ano "81 11 

1,199,500/Semi-an. y 812k 
771,076|q rterly.|Jan. ’82 434 
250,000|8emi-an. |\July "81 3 
750,000/8emi-an. |Oct. ’8: 5 
113,000|8emi-an.|May ’82 3 
600,000/8emi-an. |Jan. 82 4 

2,000,000/q’rterly.|Nov.’81 5 
334,520 q’rterly. Jan. ’82 4 

,coo|8emi-an.|Aug.’81 4 

374,300/8emi-an.|Jan..’82 4 

,005,000|8emi-an. |Jan. 82 7 
750,000|8emi-an.|July ’77 10 





2,078,038|8emi-an.|June’75 2 
1,633,350 semi-an.|Feb. *82 $x 


Delawa. and Hudson100}20,000,000| 9 rterly. |\June’82 1% 


5,847,400|9 Tterly.|Apl. ’82 24 


Lehigh Coal and Nav 50}11,204,250|8emi-an.|June’82 2 
{Monongahela Nav... 50 


1,004,500: semi-an. July "81 $2 
1,025,000|8emi-an.|Feb, ’81 2 
1,175,000|8emi-an. | Feb, ’81 5 
4,501,200 eee ee eelene eeereeee 
859,100/annual..|Au. ’81 506. 
3,200,000/annual. . Aug. "81 $x 





12,000,000|q rterly.|June’82 2 
18,000,000/Semi-an.|July ’82 3 


3,000,000 semi-an.|June’8: 5 


100,000 §,|q’rterly.|May ’82 $5 


sees sees. SOMi-an.|Feb, ’82 236 


10,250,000/8emi-an. |\Jan. ’82 2 
ecoees «--/SMi-an. Jan, 82 3 


41400,000 semi-an.|Feb. 76 1% 


10,000,000] seeee6 « leesensncnce 


5,000,630] «veces © focseenevess 
200,000/8emi-an. |July 82 12 
1,000,000/q’rterly.|Apl. ’82 3 


20,000,000} q’rterly, |Sept.’69 3 


5,000,000|q'rterly*|May *82 3 
10,032,800|q Trterly. |May ’82 2 
5,708.700|«+++0+ » |May 82 0.4 


pref....100| 4,291,300]+++++ » |May "82 6 


40,000 shs|semi-an.|Feb. ’82 $8 
1,750,000|8emai-an, \Jan. ’82 5 
500,000|8emi-an. |June’82 5 
1,500,000|semi-an. |June’82 33¢ 
255,500\8emi-an.|jApl, "82 5 
7,000,000) q’rterly. y 821 
6,250,000|8emii-an. |Jan. 82 4 
iq’rterly.iduly "82.1 3¢ 
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RAILROAD HBARNINGS.-MONTHLY. 





Buau., Cepak Rar. & NoRTHERN: January. February. March. April, May. June. July. August. September. October. November. December. Total. 
TBBO seen eecercseeseecencsceceeres 184,316 165,170 188,325 141,652 149,594 153,378 143,432 160,160 204,991 189,330 193,419 2,053,484 
ee Pe rovePvnvesaescrs vevccs z —— 148,551 _— 105,630 205,912 174,351 209,112 80: 221,748 203, 232,812 2,259,037 
I tase secesecrrecssees seeseses 252,82 225,031 224,1 178, 199,2' 

- 3 5,63 4,107 178,304 + 199,27 


- wees see pons ean secsees cevecce cespees cececce 
1BBO. s+ 0s sessececeressceseee oven 1,200,614 1,070,487 1,373,438 1,356,716 1,779,488 1,724,950 5,840,067 1,973,438 


" 1,120,229 2,199,466 1,905,221 20,508,112 
28Bz..cccscece o oorcccccccce ¥,608,907 1,454,218 1,704,037 1,872,370 2,091,410 2,063,000 85 2,059,000 2, 2,514,000 2 ~ ayend 2,110,000 23,947,951 
enn a +seeeeee 1,876,000 1,702,000 1,987,000 2,052,000 2,353,000 

AND 0: 


218,009 
203,562 steevyte 


BBB0.os0ccccceviescce ceccves 202,335 681 222,762 221,559 199,443 214,352 259,110 247,303 211,820 240,795 
UBB reccccccces ssseesecseceeess 162,540 184, 389 228,479 227,343 252,235 241,135 , 262,858 247,144 237,303 235,585 
1BB2. sc erecnceccceresscessesesees 210,455 209,708 208,981 267,454 255,939 eoceees esece 

CHICAGO AND ALTON: 

TQBQO--eecereeceee seseeesceseress 534,054 497,013 626,473 542,961 616,128 617,524 708,906 761,120 767,349 785,199 9776 5741 695 7,718,1 
eas eg seeereceeesereeseseces 487,890 401,641 529,915 558,190 548,556 618,935 771,466 768,897 759359 80,133 635,307 rae 
sseetese seveeesecececseseess 570,447 530,480 584,483 561,787 553.412 PY Pa wovccece ee 

Omroaso AND NORTHWESTERN : 


TBBO. cee eeceereceeeeeeceeeceeess 1,154,032 1,131,683 1,361,725 1,294,573 1,875,608 1,671,177 1,699, 1,767,938 2,020,245 2,105,217 1,855,671 
WBBIoccerccevccecvccceevcesseses 1y240,007 963,208 1,178,795 1,474,612 1,879,006 2,306,640 oe 
ROBB ccc cer ccvccccccsscccscccece % 620,336 1,471,945 1,696,508 1,634,819 2,058,133 .... 20.00 
CHI0AGoO, BURLINGTON AND Quinoy 


1BBO. cccccccccvescccsececs eeeves 1,432,749 1,411,870 1,732,518 1,489,894 1,909,627 Seales 1,773,043 1, 1,862,285 1,934,762 1,837,860 1,552,018 
BOBS cdvcwccrsccvccscccceccdccces eae 1,034,821 1,418,149 1,574,372 1,079,455 
BBB2. cc ccccesccsecce eee ae 2.658, 1,457,300 1,566,217 1,530,838 . ....... 
Cnicaco, MILWAUKEE AND 81. P. 


sec y aaiinh 738,749 900,675 871,041 1,134,745 1,037,958 1,026,708 1,257,677 1,493,620 1,472,037 1,397,308 13,086,119 

990,847 682,717 916.989 1,259,946 1,538,491 1,371,000 1,560,000 1,645,000 1,590,000 1,569,000 1,855,000 17,025,462 

. ++ 1,435,000 1,377,000 1,561,000 1,518,000 1,629,000 re 
CurcaGo, Sr. Pavt, MINNEAPOLIS AND OMAHA : 


indie bicodinscivis secesesess 193,827 173,078 259,783 259,208 232,146 218,093 251,013 300,833 342, 342,894 312,173 3,122,097 
TBBL. ccc ccececes sesceceecccesees 257,786 158,504 251,648 261,211 350,124 404,562 t x 363,685 


360.735 391,950 3,981,296 
SOB2.cccccccccce seeseeesss 307,498 315,100 425,779 356,558 406,420 
CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS, es Lous AND CHICAGO : 


155,697. 172,541 198,220 168,199 ~~ 186,995 : ’ 233,478 343,627 198,254 2,412,185 
182,523 171,511 191,005 183,710 191,066 188,256 229,858 219,977 606 192,623 2,296,916 
200,042 186,879 208,066 204,269 199,110 Taseseree 


1,477:902 19,416,007 
1031 2,315,164 2,292,676 2,341,097 2,019,037 1,855,476 21,849,209 


20,454,494 
1,888,558 2,173,945 2,262,981 2,031,001 1,816 #133 1,905,490 21,324,150 


eee ewes Sees eres st eeee 


BEBO. ace cccccvccccccce cvssscves + 124,759 126,922 160,883 164,882 193,925 205+455 373,132 
WEBI. cee cccecccerccesseecees seve 307,470 317,081 398,493 433,111 514,767 584,230 
491,914 412,987 535,055 559,917 614,298 wn nee ee 
we AND St. JOSEPH: 


1BB0. 005 coccvesccecccccsceresees 176,079 166,965 216,061 206,735 191,317 179,396 224,312 233,448 242,214 279,635 2,561,391 


TBBI.cceccccee coccccsecet cesses 154,401 122,874 176,356 190,812 172,950 194,949 198,110 215,308 202,567 313,433 8 180,376 2,230,966 
° eee ee 138,284 154.717 168,798 148,913 1545917 vescecce viosteds ees see enceces oc ecece 


400,133 , 473,318 349,196 3,478,007 
606,193 620,643 665,686 643,417 


eeeenee 


TBBO.ccecercevcecses seesceveses 595,212 613,806 613,008 535»732 665,120 681,736 724,095 732,755 806,836 880,211 673,182 8,304,812 
UBBE ceccccccccccesccesecesesees 031,281 524,4 5572789 662,493 673,259 8 720,004 we 4o7 828,847 763,475 8,586,397 


1882.00.00 seeeees 728, 173 689,387 695,371 674,603 674,749 
INDIANA, Buooumorox AND WESTERN 


80,498 89,690 116,185 90,374 85,733 106,954 103,438 116,732 110,622 121,343 96,621 104,619 
90,283 83,261 192,085 203,077 200,064 96,586 83,764 117,956 195,307 181 74 160,826 156,697 
195,824 1755755 206,235 205,934 182,554 wodenee scccces 


eeereee fees @ereeee 


TBBO. cee ceceesee cecccesecesecees 674,455 575,035 612,593 563,883 655,014 976,229 772,537 
1881 ..0008 tees eeeee 816,960 805,124 947,959 850,862 828,726 1,227,885 817,135 
TBB2. eee eererecceeseeeceeeeseees 950,065 960,036 1,073,745 950,007 946,435 
MOBILE AND OHIO: 
TBB0. .ceveccccccrccccees cosscess 250,116 204,094 168,301 140,091 129,249 121,855 140,593 184,246 264,714 
UBBI cececcccceccescecsees seeeee 224,347 216,768 230,916 163,551 145,803 136,517 
1882 161,433 158,154 152,051 145,272 137,645 
NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA AnD Sr. Lovis: : 
1880.. 205,633 191,154 169,457 155,466 158,839 144,155 151,594 1326 167,473 y 182,087 
sggeanenge erat ireic Sees - 178,143 190,866 207,710 183,525 104,430 154,549 150,430 397 179,979 172,121 


seeeee cceseceses 156,004 159,961 161,005 1545155 137,045 poveces 
New Yor« ‘snp NEw ENGLAND : 


931,910 1,000,326 953,086 949,184 9,491,346 
951,566 1,002,950 1,065,223 1,122,285 11,326,859 


ee eeeeees eeeeweree eee eeeeee 


251,368 287,373 2,373,621 
159,348 209,044 252,921 2523434 262,025 2,406,437 


2,049,448 
152,059 173,127 2,075,256 


164,232 149,907 ~°183,845 179,689 183,701 219,891 205,056 249,885 235,642 215,491 210,856 
189,749 173,014 212,019 216,913 217,185 231,518 246,821 280,524 299,573 5 242,412 
213,840 217,261 256,222 263,544 283,244 eeadeee 


2,396,302 
237,729 2,809,255 


+ Te147s273 1,207,391 1,356,780 1,372,755 153501574 14230,419 1,273,533 1,450,223 1,492,497 1,713,697 1,515,835 1,398,224 16,509,127 
1,296,381 1,252,218 1,644,958 1,643,151 1,592,544 1,661,812 1,580,976 1,606,874 1,786,417 1,899,910 1,799,338 194149, 361 
1443-437 1,425,765 1,847,261 1,709,057 1,776,891 1,794,982 1,787,081 1,772,895 1,734;200 sesceseee ceccmnces 

334494 330,860 415,325 386,130 329,788 4295193 450,298 453,923 464,093 512,918 + — 459,054 494,310 5,050,387 
386,157 382,657 452,906 = 487,273 + 465,588 — 487,2 440,811 498,008 = 429,565 487,100 476,622 5,443,697 
‘ e's 413,551 430,194 435,129 éveisede Swkbeee . eo eesvcese 

NorTHERN PAcrFio: 

TBBO. eee ee coceececesrsesesvesses 81,390 775259 119,357 185,700 217,613 253,105 241,277 223,500 330,300 300,822 2,629,710 


78,803 162,984 216,210 312,705 368,276 404,180 411,624 565,485 428,903 434.331 4,044,576 
269,000 384,000 438,000 568,332 eéeews o see's 


PTITITTRTICC LETT TTT er 224,307 245,372 327,678 334:947 311,470 331,024 308,699 347,532 322,737 324,966 281,919 3.727733 


TBBI. wees eevees eececes ces 225,501 285,573 293,323 343, 792 350,585 j 303,849 276,522 292,392 284,078 “ae 394541309 
BOBO vice cvcsccovcccces 246,246 265,311 Fs fa eT TO ° veaveve eecceee eeeeee eee eees 
Sr. LOUIS AND SAN FRANCISCO : 


TBBO. cee ceceevee eesccceceseeeees 198,091 195,948 193,146 176,164 173,607 213,207 259,995 328,194 2 226,063 2,698,371 
ERE chao bbaecescees 178,234 262,050 265,298 283,399 260,254 252,333 286,373 308,569 284,320 287,914 3,160, me 
1882. .....0. 244,654 . 274,959 242,806 253,419 eoccee 
Sr. Louis, ALTON AND TeRRE Ha 
163,737 168,994 155,462 147,928 150,207 191,077 216,759 204,295 y 188,773 184,503 2,146,741 
166,012 201,137 197,447 172,177 at as 158,674 189,295 187 299 179,921 162,544 153,852 
149,619 178,145 157,450 162,842 
Sr. Louis, Ton Mountain AND SOUTHERN 
1880. ..eeeeeee 555,983 490,195 451,560 408,241 349,053 363,454 432, 671,219 632,052 , 
TOBE. cceceeccccccss cvesseeseses 570,957 500,791 704,002 548,300 479,075 474,302 533,512 644,386 690 719,239 687,280 709498 7,319:744 
OBR. cr vevevcccescesvecs cece esse 516,370 501,127 585,008 581,977 519,120 ‘a 
Sr. Pavt, MINNEAPOLIS AND MANITOBA : 
BBBOs ceccccvccesees ‘ 180,239 137,645 261,798 333,014 281,899 272, 232,579 274,188 345,057 300,675 297,641 3,160,231 
BBB ce ccccccsevevcccces 254,187 159-402 320,962 425,685 382,642 405,322 8 414,954 485,736 605,708 508,530 528,262 4,878, oo 
1BB2. cece ceessessccccees cesecces 395,401 358 531,004 570,890 858’go2 caued enbawe 
Trxas AND PaciFio: 
BBO. cer rcccecevcces cosesecceses 245,785 219,165 215,070 174,177 141,083 153,066 195,711 226,073 266,570 be 4 312,184 301,858 2,754,408 
BORE ioc kk vdteeves cvevese s 281,176 260,781 319,928 295,066 281,782 264,204 66 354,082 337,117 578,668 3579724 ° 3,921,509 


BOBS. vecccccveccsvee vecccccees «+ 310,785 255,044 332,911 3595543 409,228 
Unton Pacrric Rariway : 


TBBO. se eee eeesee ceeeeeeseeeeeees 1,433,636 1,393,992 1,730,509 1,937,220 2,027, 1,928,528 1,934,215 1,913,035 2,270,179 2,707,860 2,251.148 23,448,445 
BBBI. ccccccrcccccvescces cocveces ro 7328 1,374,740 1,674,860 1,766,894 ms 2,590,969 2,528,826 2,638, 659 2 844,357 3,289 350 2,773,608 267, 27,451,831 
eee Sy Peres 1,759,803 2,226,832 2,462,004 2,491,590 .-s.e000s otaicae ion ze wishiemastie 
Wasass, St. Lovurs anp PAcIFIc: 
TBBO. ce ecceccesvvcceveessecseses 776,790 75945" 978,629 892,024 948,773 953,468 1, 1,189,478 1,178,950 1,501,203 1,131,787 1,050,816 12,428,112 


BOBE. crc ceccccwssescsccecsecces 822,617 18,922 1,121,592 1,023,482 1,144,660 1,308,993 1,131,75X 1,542,838 1,490,027 1,396,300 1,399,555 1,328,278 14,461,579 
TOGA sevecceccesevceessecees eves 1y229,905 1,134,768 1,315,776. 1,378,194 1,204,864 ceseecese cecvece 


eeeeeee 
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Baker’s New Patent Car Heater. 

Upon no point connected with the safety and 
comfort of railroad passengers has there been 
more discussion of late than upon the methods 
of heating cars ; and railroad officials and car 
builders have an important duty to perform 
before the coming of cold weather again, to 
meet the demands in this direction which 
their most frequent patrons and the public 
generally are forcibly making, and will con- 
tinue to make with additional force, when the 
season for heated cars is at hand. The terrible 
scenes that have been experienced through the 
burning of cars in railroad accidents have 
created a feeling that must be heeded by all 
railroad officials who would re-establish confi- 
dence among the traveling public. 





wholly from low pressure steam. It has been 
thoroughly tested under a great variety of con- 
ditions during the past year on several cars of 
the New York Central and Hudson River Rail- 
road Company, which company is said to have 





adopted it, and which company also, it may be 
remarked, had about as good reasons for aim- 
ing to have their cars provided with the best 
possible safeguards as any railroad could have, 
after its shocking and disgraceful experience 
of last winter. Other roads have ordered the 
new Baker heater on their entire equipment ef 
passenger cars, and it certainly locks as though 
the demands of the public were likely to be 
well satisfied in this important matter. 

We give below an illustration of the new car | 


heater, showing the parts of the apparatus | 








the cellar of the car, as shown, and operates 
substantially the same as the domestic steam 
heater placed in the cellar of a dwelling. The 
ash-pan, with the fire grate resting upon it, is 
a separate piece of casting, and is screwed to 


the ring which supports the boiler, and, in 
case of an accident, would be the first to be- 
come detached, carrying with it the fire, the 
boiler remaining intact. The smoke pipe may 
be secreted from view in some closet or corner, 
thus avoiding even the suggestion of a heater 
or fire. The draft to the fire is through a small 
tube leading from the inside of the car, where 
a sliding cover may be moved to regulate the 
flow of air; but the main controller of the 
draft is an automatic regulator operating a 
damper in the under side of the throat 


The in-| which are placed outside of the car ; and the of the smoke flue, opening and closing it at 


convenience which passengers have endured | general features of the heater are described as | any given pressure, say from one-half of a 
from smoky cars where stoves were used with | follows :— 


their unsatisfactory attempts at heating, and | 


| pound to fifteen pounds. Even with the ash 
The boiler encased, is about 23 feet in di- | 


pit door left open, it will check the draft by 





their accompanying nuisances of dirt, cinders, 
unequal distribution of heat, and other objec- 
tionable features, will no longer be quietly 
submitted to since the dangers attending the 
use of these primitive heaters have been so 
terribly enforced upon their minds. 

Steam has become:the acceptable agent for 
car heating, and its appliances are now being 
so perfected that it would seem that the danger 
has been reduced to a minimum, while the 
comfort of passengers has been vastly enhanced 
and at the same time a way for great saving in 
fuel and room afforded to the railroads. The 


Baker Car Heater Company, of 92 Liberty 
street, New York, and Pittsburgh, Pa., who 
have done much in the past toward securing 
perfection in methods for heating, have brought 
out a new patent car heater, the result of long 
study and experience, in which the fire is alto- 
gether outside of the cars, and the heat is 


ameter ; and, with the ash-pan, is about 2 feet 
high. The top is about 9 inches from the under 
side of the car body, and the bottom 9 inches 
above the top of the rails of the road. It is 
suspended by four stay rods, placed at proper 
bracing angles, and bolted through timbers 
fastened in the frame-work of the car. If it 
becomes necessary to remove the boiler for re- 


single flanged steam joint, and removing the 
nuts from the bottom ends of the stay rods, are 
all that is required. The boiler is preferably 
located just back of the truck, so as not 
to interfere with the break and stay rods, air 
cylinders, etc. The ‘‘cow-catcher” of the 
locomotive being about three inches, and the 
break beams nine inches above the rails, there 
is no danger of even the lowest projection of 
the boiler (the ash pan), encountering any 
object in its course. The boiler is beneath, in 








pairs or other purposes, the detaching of a | 


| shutting off the fire, and letting cold air into 
| the smoke fine at the same time. No danger- 
|ous pressure can accumulate. The boiler is 
| capable of sustaining at least four times the 
|amount of pressure that is ever carried. The 
draft to the fire is independent of any current 
| caused either by the wind or the motion of the 
car. A simple pipe leading from the center of 
the boiler conducts the steam to the radiators. 
No water can lodge in them, as their inclina- 
tion assures the return of the water to the 
boiler—the steam ascending and the water 
trickling back in the same pipe. At points in 
the car where extra heat is required, the radi- 
tor can be increased in size, or made double or 
triple to suit the case. In portions of the car 
where little or no heat is needed, the pipe: may 
be packed and the heat deadened, to suit any 
requirement— this is one of the important 
claims of Mr. Baker’s patent. By thorough 
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protection of the boiler and outside connec- 
tions, the heater has stood the tests of the 
- coldest weather, high winds, and heavy snow 
storms. Snow and icicles have hung for days 
and nights on every part of the boiler, coal 
shutes, etc., with the fire burning steadily, and 
the heat within the car evenly maintained at a 
temperature of 70 degrees. It does not require 
the attendant to get under the car more than 
once or twice within twenty-four hours, and 
then only for the purpose of raking the fire. 
The coal may be supplied from the outside, 
without loss of time, by the brakeman or 
station-man while standing upon the station 
platform. The grate can be cleared of clinkers, 


as well as ashes, without deadening the fire, | 


as it has a double motion of rocking and 
dumping. The labor of lugging coal up the 
car steps, and through the car doors is avoided; 
and the accumulation of ashes and cinders is 





opening in this casing between each seat (the 
center of each berth), to be closed when the 
berth is to be made up—thus shutting the 
heat from these points, and driving it into the 
four corners of the car—the only point where 
heat is wanted at night. But 1.e exclusion of 
the fire, and its attendant evils, from the 
sleeping apartment, is of paramount considera- 
tion. A stove is not desirable in a bedroom, 
nor in a “‘ parlor,” or ‘‘drawing-room.” 


<i 


Postal Telegraph Company. 





Tue proposition to get telegraphing into the 
postal system of the country is rapidly taking 
shape. Mention has hitherto been made of 
the new telegraph company recently organized 


for that purpose. The Chicago Times has the |in New York next morning, 


following in reference to this organization: 
‘There has recently been organized in the 





conveniently got rid of by dropping them on | East a company incorporated under the title of | 


the track. With proper attention, say about | the ‘Postal Telegraph Company of New York,” 
three times within twenty-four hours, the fire | the design of which is to establish a system of 
need never go out. As a duplicate of each part | trunk lines of telegraph between the large ci- 
of the apparatus, duly numbered, is always | ties of the country for the transmission by tel- 
kept on hand, repairs can be easily and | egraph of the mail of business firms at a 
promptly made. | much lower rate than is charged by the present 

For sleeping, parlor and drawing-room cars | telegraph companies. The idea was broached 





: ra 
steel, which they claim resists the effects of 
rain and snow. Its conductivity to the mile is 
such as to reduce the time between Chicago 
and New York to equal that between New York 
and Boston by the present system. The first 
line, that between here and New York, is al- 
ready some weeks under way, and it is expected 
to have the system in working order before 
January 1, 1883. It will only take in the larger 
cities on the way, but afterward touch all 
points, and eventually do a local trade. The 
letters are to be wired from one point to anoth- 
er, copied out by clerks at the latter place, and 
placed in the post-office, so as to make the 
mail service do the delivery. Business mail 
can therefore be sent at the close of the day’s 
work in Chicago, and delivered by mail carriers 
The company 
has an authorized capital of $21,000,000, and 
the privilege of issuing an extra $10,000,000 


worth of bonds. Of the capital, $700,000 has 
already been subscribed, and bonds will be 
issued as the work proceeds. Among those in- 
terested in the scheme are John B. Alley and 
ex-Collector Beard, of Boston; George D. Rob. 
erts and 8. D. White, of New York; Governor 
Charles Foster and several of the latter’s friends, 
of Ohio. The system of telegraphy used will 


the new heater affords peculiar advantages. | some time ago, but the perfection of the plans| be the ‘harmonic,’ invented by Prof. Elisha 


We give an illustration of the interior of a| and the organization of the company have been 
sleeping-car showing the method of shutting | kept somewhat close. Theincorporators claim 


off the heat from the berths. A single straight | to be able to send long letters of any. descrip- 


| Gray, of Highland Park, Iinois.” 


<> 
oa 


By an ancient Anglo-Saxon law, which still 





radiator is run the whole length of the cars on | tion over the proposed wires at very much less | remains in force, it is enacted, “ Albeit as often 


the truss plank (the same as in ordinary cars) ;| than the present rates. They also claim that 


the Pillow Boxes being moved outward a little | their business will not be delayed by the weath- 


as Leape Yeare doathe occurre, the woman 
holdeth prerogative over the menne in matter 


for the purpose. The radiator is cased, leaving | er or any such cause. To prove this, they bring| of courtship, love and matrimonie; soe that 
sufficient space for the free circulation of air, | forward the wire now being manufactured by | when the ladie proposeth, it shall not be lawful 
either from the inside or outside of the car, | their own company at Ansonia, Conn., which | for menne to say her nae, but shall receive her 


and is left open at both ends. There is an| isa compound wire, composed of copper in | proposal in all good courtesi.” 
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ADVERTISE PSPs esessesseseees| Se 
it, Ta {NGINEERS, Mechanics, Mill Owners, Builders, A ELEN PAPER CAR WHEEL 00.240 BROADWAY, 


4 Manufacturers, Miners, Merchants, etc. will find 
in Moorr’s UNIVERSAL ASSISTANT AND COMPLETE ME- 
CHANIC, a work containing 1016 pages, 500 Engravings, 
461 Tables, and over 1,000,000 Industrial Facts, Calcula- 
tions, Processes, Secrets, Rules, etc., of rare utility in 
200 Trades. A $5 book free by mail for $2.50, worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Farmer or Business 
Man. Agents Wanted. Sure sale everywhere for all 
time. For Illustrated Contents Pamphlet, terms, and 
of the: press :— Catalogue of 500 Practical Books, address NATIONAL 

From “‘ Herapath’s Railway Journal,’ London. | Boox CoMPANY, 73 Beekman Street, New York. 


The AMERICAN RaILRoAD JouRNAL one of the most | 
honest and outspoken of American papers. 


Ricoto 


We give below a few extracts from opinions 











From the “‘ Journal of Commerce,”’ New York. 


The AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL & most valuable 
weekly newspaper. Is now half a century old. 


From the “ Cincinnati Price Current.’ 


The AMERICAY RAILROAD JOURNAL'S list of patrons is | 
composed largely of the oldest and heaviest financial | 
houses in the United States Great Britain and the Con- 
tinent, and of railway companies, manufacturing estab- | 
lishments and banking and commercia houses in this | 
country 


} 
From the “ Pittsburg Pa. Chronicle.’ | 
| 


The AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL is authority on 
railroad news. 


From the ‘‘ Washington [D. C.] Law Reporter.” 


The AMERICAN RAILROAD JOURNAL is a most valuable | 
publication; and to all persons interested in American | 
railroads, earnings, dividends, etc., etc., it is almost 
invaluable. 


Popular! Pleasant! Profitable! 
AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY IN EASY. LESSONS. 
Read ‘*‘How to Make Pictures.” Fifty Cents per Copy. 


Outfits from ‘Ten Dollars Upwards: 





Gvaranteed to produce Pictures of Highest Excellence 
wuoqeayddy uodn ealy jue s|sr]-80u4 aaqduasaq 
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AMATHUR OUTFITS & PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES. 


Scovi Mra, Co,,--Estab, 1802-419 and 421 Broome St, X.Y, W: RVING aDams, 


Agent. 





New York. 








}ROWN BROTHERS & CO., BANKERS AND BROK- 
2) ers, 59 Wall Street, N. Y. 

BPrzcock & WILCOX CO., WATER TUBE STEAM 
Boilers, 30 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. - 
J)ROWN MANUFACTURING CO., ABSORBENT 

) Wiper Cloths, Providence, R. I. 
PEABDsLeEY, D. N. & CO., MANUFACTURERS OF 
) Superior Oak and Chestnut Lumber, and Railroad 
Ties, 9 Murray Street, N. Y. 
( \HESTER STEEL CASTING CO., MANUFACTURE 
) §$Steel Castings, Cross-heads, Rocker-arms, Pistcn- 
heads, etc., for Locomotives, 407 Library St., Phila., Pa. 


| AVIDS, JOHN B. & CO., WRITING INKS, 184 WIL- 
liam Street, N. Y. 




















[)2%78,308% H. & CO., BANKERS AND BROKERS, 
17 Wall Street, N, Y. 
1°? & SINCLAIR, MANUFACTURERS OF RUB- 
ber and Leather Belting, 21 Park Row, N. Y. 








ove GEO. A. IRON AND STEEL RAILS, 74 WALL 
4 Street, N. Y. 





| Eye mee TUBE CO., BOILER TUBES, 614 to 626 WEST 
i Twenty-fourth Street, N. Y. 





| >AMES VACUUM BRAKE CO., RAILWAY TRAIN 

4 Brakes, 15 Gold Street, N. Y. 

| yen & CO., STANDARD SCALES, RAILROAD 
and Warehouse Trucks, and Copying-presses, 311 

Broadway N. Y. 








“ORDON & DUGGAN, RAILWAY SWITCHES, 23 
X Sfate Street, Boston, Mass. 





\ UEST, WM, A. & CO., IRON AND STEEL RAILS, 
J 4: and 43 Pine Street, N. Y. 


(5, 2QRGE, EVAN P. Jr., COUNSELLOR AT LAW AND 
A Solicitor of Patents, 4 and 6 Warren Street, N. Y. 

t ARLAN & HOLLINGSWORTH CO., MANUFACTURE 
Passenger Cars, Wilmington, Del. 


EF AYWARD, 8. F. GENERAL AGENT BABCOCK 
Fire Extinguisher, 407 Broadway, N. Y. 














VISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO.; STEEL PENS 
753 and 755 Broadway, N. Y. 





‘JOHN STEPHENSON CO., TRAM-CAR BUILDERS, 
New York. 


K NOX & SHAIN; MANUFACTURERS OF ENGINEER- 
QA ing and Telegraphic Instruments, 716 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





AOLATYPE ENGRAVING CO., 104 FULTON ST., 
New York, 








AJ OLLER & SCHUMANN, MANUFACTURERS OF 
i¥i Coach and Car Varnishes, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


JATIONAL TUBE WORKS CO., MANUFACTURE 
Wrought Iron Pipes and Tubes, 104 and 106 John 
Street, N. Y. 








‘YARDEE CAR WORKS, PARDEE, SNYDER & CO., 
(Limited) Watsontown, Pa. 





JERKINS & CHOATE, AGENTS FOR STEEL OR IRON 
Rails, 23 Nassau Street, N. Y. 





i IEHLE BROS., STANDARD SCALES AND TESTING 

; Machines, 115 Liberty Street, N. Y. 

C'HUGG BROS., DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS ON 
Wood and Photo-Engravers, 18 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


.\WIFTS IRON AND STEEL WORKS, MANUFAC- 
turers of all Weights of Standard and Narrow 
Gauge Rails, 26 West Third St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 











"THE PHOTO-ELECTROTYPE ENGRAVING CO., EN- 


gravings for Books, Newspapers, Catalogues, etc. 
20 Cliff Street, N. Y. 





JT |NITED STATES MINERAL WOOL COMPANY, 
16 Cortlandt Street, N. Y. 





ANDERBILT & HOPKINS, RAILROAD TIES, 120 
Liberty Street, N. Y. 





ALENTINE & CO., MANUFACTURERS OF FINE 
Coach and Car Varnishes, 323 Pearl Street, N. Y. 





7 OOD, GEO. R., TRON AND RAILWAY BUSINESS, 
19 William Street, N. Y. 


7 HARTON RAILROAD SWITCH CO., SAFETY RAIL 
road Switches, 28 South Third Street, Philadel- 








phia, Pa. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


(WE pay no attention to communications unless the 
name and address of the writer are given, though the 
same will not be published if so requested. We as- 
sume no responsibility for statements made by corre- 
spondents, and we do not necessarily endorse ideas ad- 
vanced by them. Under these conditions we think it 
of value to our readers to devote a liberal space to the 
free discussion by others—whose opinions may be at 
variance with our own—of subjects pertinent to our de- 
partment of journalism.) 





A Railroad Sanitary Service. 


Editor American Ratiroap Journa: 

In a previous communication, I spoke of the 
advantages of a surgical and medical service to 
railroad companies. I now desire to urge the 
higher importance of a sanitary service, for the 
purpose of preventing those occurrences which 
would necessitate medical and surgical relief. 
Preventive medicine is still in its early infancy, 
and a child of so unpretending growth that 
the majority of the great public who are already 
aware of its existence still question the legiti- 
macy of its birth, and even its right to live. 
But, on reflecting that curative medicine has 
had precedence of sanitation for more than 
twenty centuries, we ought to feel greatly en- 
couraged at the appreciation which the latter 
has lately won among the leading minds of the 
civilized world. 

Though it is apparent that the progress of 
the latter is, partially at least, at the expense of 
the former, we find that the cultivation of 
sanitary science has been chiefly pursued by 
the very class of men whose occupations would 
be most diminished by its progress. This 
paradox.may be explained by the sound princi- 
ple, recognized by intelligent people, that no 
legitimate occupation can permanently prosper 
under circumstances depressing to all others ; 
and physicians clearly see that an undue 
amount of sickness so diminishes the public 
wealth as to leave little for the support of a 
class who can never refuse relief to the dis- 
tressed and needy, while in a state of general 
prosperity medical relief is freely sought and 
fairly remunerated. 

Railroad sanitation has for its object the pre- 
vention of various untoward occurrences de- 
structive to life, health and property, only one 
feature of which can now be noticed. It is 
unquestionably of the highest importance that 
trainmen (engineers, firemen, conductors and 
brakemen) and signal-men should have unim- 
peachable eyesight and hearing, and such 
integrity of the vital organs as to run no risk 
of sudden break-down at the post of duty. In- 
vestigation of railroad accidents has been so 
conducted that it is impossible to say what pro- 
portion could be traced to physical defects of 
employes, but it is approximately known what 
proportion of men labor under infirmities 
which should disqualify them entirely for re- 
sponsible positions connected with the move- 
ment of trains. Color blindness affects about 
4 per cent of men, but the late compulsory ex- 
amination in Connecticut disclosed a lower 
percentage among engineers, indicating that 
some of them had been weeded out for being 
incorrigibly unlucky. Recent examinations on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad show a percentage of 





17} deficient in the full acuteness of vision and 
nearly 2 per cent defective in hearing. 

The examiner-in-chief does not state what 
proportion of these individuals were near- 
sighted, but probably it was a large one. This 
defect, though now rather eclipsed by color- 
blindness, must be a more serious disqualifica- 
tion than the latter. A near-sighted engineer 
can not distinguish danger ahead far enough 
to stop his train in time to prevent a disaster. 
He can not wear glasses, for a puff of steam in 
the face would make them opaque ; so he must 
conceal his defect, if indeed he is aware of it, 
and blunder on in recklessness or terror, until 
repeated accidents eliminate him from service. 


The late Dr. C. B. White, of this city, him- 
self near-sighted, was of the opinion that the 
failure of some engine-drivers to keep the sched- 
ule time of fast trains may be due to this de- 
fect. Such men must feel like an engineer 
running at night without a head-light, and must 
be in a frame of mind unsuitable to a grave 
responsibility. While the color-blind person 
is at fault only when he has to determine the 
color of a signal, the near-sighted man is con- 
stantly at disadvantage, and is never safe when 
in rapid motion. Of course, if this defect ex- 
ists in a high degree, the subject and those 
acquainted with him must be aware of it, and 
he would be regarded as disqualified for any 
position on a train, but, in a moderate degree, 
he would conceal it and make the best of the 
situation. 

Sudden failure of the heart from organic 
diseases, paralysis from rupture of a cerebral 
artery, and epilepsy, in case of an engineer or 
signal-man,might cause a serious disaster. Such 
infirmities would be discovered by a careful 
medical examination, though the subject might 
not be aware of his situation, and the superin- 
tendent of the road certainly would not, in sea- 
son to avert the consequences. 

Our national government requires recruits 
for the army and navy to undergo strict med- 
ical examination before acceptance; it certainly 
seems that the duties of train and signal men 
are even more responsible, and that railroad 
managers ought to require even better physical 
qualifications for those employes who are en- 
trusted with the lives and property of the 
public. That the dangers just alluded to are 
not imaginary, the following newspaper cutting 
of a recent date will show: 

Recently on the Richmond and Danville 
Railroad, Pat Doucey, the engineer on a freight 
train, lost control of his engine entirely. The 
fireman noticing that the whistle was not 
sounded as usual, went into the cab and found 
the engineer sitting there paralyzed and un- 
conscious. In great alarm he closed the throt- 
tle and jumped off the engine, but the velocity 
which the train had already acquired caused it 
to run into the rear of a freight train ahead, 
doing considerable damage. e engineer was 
not injured by the collision, but remains un- 
conscious from paralysis. 

Railroad officials generally try and often suc- 
ceed in suppressing particulars of their acci- 
dents, and it is likely that more of the above 
sort actually occur than ever acquire currency. 
Newspaper publishers are not fond of displeas- 
ing their advertising patrons, and property 
damages, without loss of life or limb, are read- 
ily enough settled without publicity. 





But it is otherwise when lives are lost. Polit- 
ical economists set a value upon human beings 
as producers of wealth, and railroad companies 
are apt to find that juries appreciate this, and 
also make liberal allowance for the lacerated 
affections of relatives. When the company 
has also neglected to provide ample surgical 
relief, private practitioners are sure to think 
highly of their services in the emergency. 
Besides, it would be worth to a railroad com- 
pany much more than the actual damage of 
disaster to have been able to prevent it, for 
people naturally conclude that an unlucky man- 
agement is safer let alone. 

We may fairly take it for granted that a 
surgical and medical relief service will be gen- 
erally adopted, at no distant day, on the im- 
portant railroad lines throughout this country, 
as being not only in accordance with the en- 
lightened humanity of the age, but also as a 
measure of economy in obviating suits for per- 
sonal damages and extravagant claims for pro- 
fessional services. The sanitary or preventive 
service briefly outlined in this communication 
would readily attach to the other, under the 
same management, and thus its expense would 
come within extremely moderate limits, con- 
sidering its importance and advantages. No 
new Officers would be required, and the addi- 
tional duties imposed upon the medical and 
surgical staff would be certain to diminish 
their functions in the relief branch of service. 


8. 8. H. 
New Organs, June 21, 1882. 
eo 


Statistics of Immigration. 


In the month of May there arrived in the 
customs districts of Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, 
Huron, Minnesota, New Orleans, New York, 
Passamaquoddy, Philadelphia and San Francis- 
co 141,035 immigrants. Of this total number 
of immigrants there arrived from England and 
Wales, 13,404; Ireland, 19,747; Scotland, 3,015; 
Austria, 4,290; Belgium, 100; Denmark, 2,700; 
France, 645; Germany, 41,747; Hungary, 646; 
Italy, 5,141; Netherlands, 1,947; Norway, 7,161; 
Russia, 1,986; Poland, 1,138; Sweden, 19,372; 
Switzerland, 1,849; Dominion of Canada, 10,- 
622; China, 4,861; and from all other countries, 
664, The total number of immigrants arrived 
in the customs districts named from the princi- 
pal foreign countries for the eleven months 
ended May 31, 1882, as compared with the same 
period of the previous year, was as follows: 

1882, 1881. 
ar 79 


563,151 





Tur Philadelphia Record signalized on the 
19th inst. the “house warming” of its new 
building by appearing in a brand new, neat 


and clear typography. The new building is 
situated at Ninth above Chestnut streets, ad- 
joining the new United States Post Office, and, 
according to The Record’s own description of it, 
must be a perfect beauty to look at, a very 
costly one to build, and a most convenient one 
for its purpose. Hereafter The Record is to be 
published every day in the year—with no 
‘*skips ” for Sundays or holidays. 
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KNOX & SHAIN, 


Manufacturers of Engineering and Telegraphic Instru- 
ments. No. 716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Two 
Medals awarded by the Franklim Institute, and one by 
the Centennial. 


RAILROAD TRON. 


The undersigned, agents for the manufacturers, are 
prepared to contract to deliver best quality American 
or Welsh Steel or Iron Rails, and of any required 
weight and pattern. Also Speigel and Ferro Manganese. 


PERKINS & CHOATE, 


23 Nassau Street, - - New York. 


RUBBER ROOFING 


Costs only $3.25 per square, roxro feet, and will last a 
lifetime on steep or flat roofs. Send for circular and 
sample free. 


IND. PAINT & ROOFING CO., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 














y Vo} 57 Ne 4 24 > 


ENGRAVING COMPANY. 


104 FULTON ST.N.Y. 


NEW PATENT PROCESS. 
Cheapest known for Original Work. 











AMERICAN 


COMBINATION SAW. 
Without Lathe. 


Price $6 without Lathe ; with Lathe, $8. 





Address the Manufacturers, 


C.M. CRANDALL & coa., 
MONTROSE, Susquekanna Co., PA, 








- NO OTHER LINE IS SUPERIOR TO THE 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE 
WEST. 





6.30 § accommopation. 


Connecting at Syracuse, N. Y., at 7.15 P.M., with through sleeping cars for Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Toledo, DETROIT AND CHICAGO, 





3.0 P. CINCINNATI 
* M. EXPRESS. 


Pullman Sleeping Car attached, running through to Cincinnati without change. (Only Line 
running Pullman Cars from Boston.) This car runs via Erié Railway and N.Y., P. &O. B.R., 
making direct connection for Louisville, St. Louis, Kansas City, New Orleans, and all 


j | points in Texas and New Mexico. 





3.00 - m3: oO EXPRESS. 


THE ONLY LINE which runs a THROUGH SLEEPING-CAR from 


BOSTON TO ST. LOUIS WITHOUT CHANGE! 


ARRIVING AT 8.00 A.M. SECOND MORNING. 


Through sleeping car for Buffalo, Toledo, Fort Wayne, Logansport, Lafayette, Danville 
Tolono, Decatur and St. Louis, making direct connection with through Express Trains fo 
Kansas, Colorado, Texas, and all points in the 


SOUTHWEST. 


6.00 i dear EXPRESS. 


The only line running a through sleeping car via Buffalo and Detroit without ¢ e, 
arriving at Chicago at 8.00 A.M. second morning, making sure connections with through Ex 
press Trains for Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, the Pacific Coast, Wisconsin, Minnesota 
and cll points in the 


WEST AND NORTHWEST. 


THE ABOVE TRAINS RUN DAILY, SUNDAYS EXCEPTED. 
This Great Short Line through the most celebrated scenery in the country, including the famoug 
HOOSAC TONNEL, four and three-quarters miles long, being the longest Tunnel 
in America, and the third longest in the world. 

Tickets, Drawing-Room and Sleeping-Car Accommodations may be secured in Advance 
by Applying to or Addressing 
250 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 250 

JOHN ADAMS, General Superintendent. 


F, 0. HEALD, Acting en’l Passenger and Ticket Agent. 





In effect January Oth, 188%, and subject to changes, 
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The Grand Canon of the Arkansas. 


Or the canon itself I would rather say not one 
word, but bow the head in reverent silence be- 
fore this handiwork of the Lord. Those who 
have looked upon its awful grandeur will real- 
ize the powerlessness of description. The rail- 
way runs through a deep, narrow passage at 
the base of opposing and overlapping spurs of 
mountains, always following the tortuous wind- 
ings of the stream which flows between, with 
the same wild swiftness which made Clear 
Creek Canon so dreadful to weak nerves. 
Grown more familiar now, we scarcely notice 
this headlong rush as cause for dismay, but we 
cannot grow familiar with the massive wildness 
of the overhanging cliffs above. Gradually the 
sweeping peaks rise higher, the rushing river 
deeper and louder; its color. changes to a per- 
fect raw sienna, which makes a delightful 
warm tint in the foreground. The tumbled 
mountains rise more boldly skyward till they 
seem to scale the very ramparts of heaven— 
cleft through their center of everlasting rock 
by some stupendous power we can only guess 
at. Whatever is grandest and wildest in nature 
pours itself with prodigious lavishness above 
and around, until, as the train thunders upon 
a hanging bridge which spans a deep abyss, the 
sense of might and awfulness is so heavy on the 
soul that it results in a sense of real physical 
oppression. The roaring of the rapids, inten- 
sified by the precipices which lift themselves at 
each side, the solemn shadow thrown even at 
noonday from those mighty ledges, the stupen- 
dous majesty which seems to sweep you from 
all familiar things and set you face to face with 
the Creator, combine to impress an unearthly 
feeling of loneliness and awe, which remains 
stamped with the memory of the place forever. 
In the bit of dazzling blue which showed itself 
over the high fortress-like crags—so high that 
eye as well as spirit had to soar to reach their 
summits—two immense eagles went sweeping 
in airy circles till they disappeared behind the 
topmost peak of all. It was the only sign of 
life which would not have been out of harmony 
with the solemnity of the spot. A sombre veil- 
ing of firs covered the lower levels of the moun- 
tains, but above only the bare, barren rock rose 
with splintered edges into pinnacles and domes, 
stained here and there with the blackness of 
age, riven by thunderbolts or jewelled with the 
sparkling spray of leaping waterfalls. Even 
after passing this culminating point there was 
no anti-climax. As the road and river bed 
widen the heights open here and there, showing 
still other peaks beyond, but all yet dark and 
awful. By and bya single tree or a group of 
cottonwoods throw their fleecy, silver-stemmed 
branches like a point of light against the grim 
background, or a single snow-powdered peak of 
the Sangre de Cristo rises far away. Constantly 
changing as the whirling roads fly east or 
west, you get by instants some new picture, 
until at last through a sudden sweeping cleft 
the whole beautiful sunny range rises against 
the horizon, one rounded dazzling peak superb- 
ly prominent in the center—* clothed in white 
samite, mystic, wonderful.” Just as this glo- 
rious vision bursts upon your raptured vision 
there rushes down through the center of a gorge 





in the rocky chain, as sombre as blackened 
trunks of dead trees and funereal firs can make 
it, an avalanche, a torrentof tender, glowing 
green, a perfect cascade of verdure, where a 
thick belt 6f young trees has followed the 
windings of the mountain side into the open 
space below. For hours. there is nothing to 
break the strain produced by this immense 
manifestation of sublimity. You are obliged to 
sit in awed and awful silence, while it pours in 
upon your overwrought nerves and brain, with- 
out, as one of the party aptly remarked, even 
being able to dam it for awhile, and take a rest. 
— Correspondence of Boston Journal. 


How to Treat a Boiler While Out of Use. 





Ir you are to stop the boiler for any length of 
time, there are two things essential to know. 
ff your boiler is situated in a place where it 
will be dry, and not in a wheel pit, or where 
floating moisture or the vapor from water can 
come in contact with it, or moisten the room 
about it, then the boiler should be blown off— 
and right here stick a pin; we do not mean 
blow off at 60 or 80 pounds pressure; many a 
boiler has been ruined the first time it has been 
blown off. Draw your fires, no matter what the 
pressure may be, and leave the boiler for half 
an hour or an hour—two or three hours is bet- 
ter—let the pressure gradually drop to at least 
25 pounds, but 20 is still better. When you 
commence to blow off, don’t open the blow-off 
cock full head; open it gradually until it is 
wide open, then shut the ash-pit and fire-pit 
doors, shut the damper close, but don’t pull off 
the breech-plate or cover; leave the whole 
thing so that when the last drop of water and 
steam has gone out of it, you can close the 
blow-off cock and allow the boiler and brick to 
contract very gradually. If the room is per- 
fectly dry, as we have stated before, the boiler 
can be left in this condition for months. 

As a rule, it is better to blow the boiler off, 
leave it until it is cool—that means from 24 to 
36 hours—then allow the water to run in and 
fill it full, clear up into the steam nozzles and 
steam dome, until there is positively no chance 
for any dead-room ; then shut it up tight, not 
allowing the air to circulate through it, under 
it, or about it, and in this way the least injury 
will probably come to the shell of the boiler 
and connections. Very great care must be 
taken that it does not freeze in that way, for it 
will commence to freeze invariably in the small 
pipes and in those parts of the boiler where 
the smallest bodies of water really offer the 
greatest surface for refrigeration, or for the 
cold air to work upon. It is no use to use anti- 
incrustators, soft-soap, grease, potatoes, or any 
other kind of slush or swill. Blow the boiler 
off under a pressure varying from 25 pounds 
downward, and either one of the modes we 
have described here will be found safe and 
sure. In any event the boiler should never be 
filled with cold water until after a number of 
hours from the time it was blown off. If it is 
above the ground, it is perfectly safe to blow 
the boiler off as we have described, and then, 
if it be a modern, well-constructed boiler, take 
out the hand-holes at each end of the boiler at 
the bottom, the man-holes at the top, cover over 
these places with coarse burlap or something 





that will allow of a reasonably free circulation 
of air, and your boiler is perfectly safe in hot 
or cold weather. 

There may be circumstances that might re- 
quire some variation, but these are the only 
general rules we can give as applicable to any 
and all conditions of locations. One thing more 
must always be remembered: If the boiler is in 
an old shed, or in such boiler-rooms as we have 
seen—if the boiler is where it is exposed to the 
droppings through leaky roofs, where frosts can 
gather, thaw, and fall—if the boiler is located 
so that water can get into the brickwork or 
upon the shell, there is no such thing as keep- 
ing the boiler safe and sound, or in shape to 
work reliably. The outside of the boiler must 
be kept dry when not in use, and it must be 
pe i> dry when in use; these conditions are 
arbitrary; that is, they admit of no qualification 
in either case. If the rain and frost can get 
upon the shell of the boiler, or upon the brick- 
work in which it is fixed, the mortar, brick and 
moisture will do more to injure the boiler than 


the genus sap-head engineer.— Boston Journal 
of Commerce. 
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Tue New York Herald, in referring to the 


|announcement made by President Garrett of 


the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Company, 
that another Atlantic cable would soon be laid 
between Europe and this country to connect 
with the Baltimore and Ohio Telegraph system, 
says: We cannot have too many cables, and it 
is to be hoped that the enterprise of the Balti- 
more and Ohio Company will be emulated by 
other great railroad corporations like the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad Company, the Chesapeake 
and Ohio Railway Company, and the South 
Carolina and Georgia Railroad operators, who 
are endeavoring to build up Charleston, Sa- 
vannah and other Southern ports as great ter. 
minal transportation points. Mr. Garrett 
will, of course, have to obtain the consent of 
Congress to land his proposed cable on our 
shores, but there should be no difficulty in 
that direction. One restriction only is neces- 
sary, namely, that a consolidation or pooling of 
business with other companies should be pro- 
hibited. 

Tue ‘‘ Tamarack Swamps,” near Sharpsville, 
Penn., were supposed to be an innocent sort of 
bog until the New York, Pennsylvania and Ohio 
Railroad Company undertook to lay a solid 
roadbed across them. At first a few thousand 
cubic yards of earth were dumped upon the 
surface by the contractor with careless gene- 
rosity, as much as if to say, ‘‘ That will satisfy 
your appetite, my soft friend.” But when the 
earth immediately disappeared and left no trace 
behind, a coarser diet was substituted. The 
company purchased from a furnace the accu- 
mulated cinders of ten years, and since Jan- 
uary about 5,000 car loads of this substantial 
provender have been dropped into the swamp’s 
voracious maw without visibly decreasing its 
capacity. Occasionally at night there are evi- 
dences of repletion, but in the morning the 
murky water presents an unrufiled face and 
asks for more. A solid roadbed could be laid 
close by, entirely avoiding the swamp, but the 
company has elevated its corporate back and 
does not intend to be beaten by a miserable 
tamarack swamp so long as there is a dollar in 


the treasury. 
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- FOR SALE. 


Five New Standard Gauge Locomotives 17x24, weight 
41 tons, immediate delivery. 

New Standard Gauge Locomotives 16 to 18x24. July 
and August delivery. 

Several Second-hand Standard Gauge Locomotives in 
good order, immediate delivery. 

One new 3ft. Gauge Locomotive, 12x18, weight 20 tons, 
immediate delivery. 

Six new 3ft. Gauge Locomotives, 18 to 24 tons, July 
and August delivery. 

New Saddle Tank Locomotives, 6 to 12 tons, delivery 60 
to 90 days. 

New Box Flat, and Gondola Cars, Standard and Narrow 


AMERICAN HATLROAD JOURWAL. 


(Lys, Poupen SJEnnEs, 


—BANKERS> 
265 Pine §t. = New VORP 


Interest allowed on Deposits subject 
to Draft. Securities, &c., bought and 
sold on Commission. 


PUS 


MADE ENTIRELY OF STEEL 
ONE MAN with it can easily 
move @ loaded car. 
Manufactured by E P. DWIGHT, 
DEALER IN RarLRoaD SuPPiies, 
407 LIBRARY ST., 

PHILADELPHIA. 


CAR 





Investment SecurtiesJalways¥on hand 








Gauge, early delivery. 

New Passenger and Combination Cars, 3ft. Gauge, de- 
livery 30 days. 

Iron and Steel Rails, prompt delivery. 

Car Wheels and Axles. 

Narrow-Gauge Rolling-stock a specialty. 


BARROWS & CO., 
e642 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 








John H. Davis & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


No. 17 Wall Street, New York. 


Interest allowed on temporary and standing deposits. 
Stocks and Bonds bought and sold on Commission only 
either on Margin or for Investment. 








ALONZO FOLLETT, 


SoS WALL STREET, WN. TY.) 





Negotiator of prime Commercial paper 
at Low Rates. Does not solicit and will 
not take hold of any but concerns whose 
paper is Al. 





Paine, Webber & Co. 
BANKERS & BROKERS, 


No. 53 Devonshire St., Boston. 
(Members of the Boston Stock Exchange.) 





Devote special attention to the purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Bonds in the Boston market, the careful se- 
lection of securities for investment, and the negotiation 
of commercial paper 


Wm. A. Parner. Waniace G. WEBBER. OC, H. Panye, 





BROWN BROTHERS & Co., 
No, 58 Wau Staeer, New Yons, 


—BUY AND SELL— 


BILLS OF ES=XCHANGE 


—Oian 


GREAT BRITAIN, IRELAND,, FRANCE, GERMANY, 


BELGIUM, AND HOLLAND, 


Issue Commercial and Travelers’ Credits in Sterling, 





AVAILABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD, AND IN 


FRANCS IN MARTINIQUE AND GUADALOUPE, 





Make TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF Money between this 


and other countries, through London and Paris. 


Make 
in the 





Superior Oak and Chestout Lumber, 


Collections of Drafts drawn abroad on all points 
United States and Canada, and of drafts drawn it 


D. N. BEARDSLEY & Co., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AND RAILROAD TIES. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


TLOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY. 


Wilmington, Delaware. 





GEORGE G. LOBDELL, President, 


WILLIAM W. LOBDELL, Secretary. 
P. N. BRENNAN, Treasurer. 





Oalz Car Timber a Specialty. 


OFFICE: 9 MURRAY 8T., 
NEW YORK. 





E. W. VANDERBILT, E. M. Hopxms. 


VANDERBILT & HOPKINS, 
Railroad Ties, 


Can ano Ranroan Lumecr, ano Yetow Pie ann Oan, 
120 Liberty Street, N. Y. 


Also North Carolina Pine Boards, Plank, and Dimen- 
sions Lumber to order. General Railroad Supplies. 








TEE ROGERS 


LOCOMOTIVE AND MACHINE WORKS, 


Paterson, N. J. 


—— 





Having extensive facilities, we are now prepared to 
furnish promptly, of the best and most approved de- 
scriptions, either 


COAL OR WOOD BURNING 
LOCOMOTIVEH HBNGINES, 
AND OTHER VARIETIES OF 


Railroad Machinery. 


J. 8. ROGERS, Pres’t. 
BR. 8. HUGHES, Sec’y. 

WM. S. HUDSON, Supt. 
R. S. HUGHES, Treasurer, 


44 Exchange Place, New York. 





Paterson, N. J. 





HOUSATONIC RAILROAD. 


THE ONLY LINE RUNNING 
TETROUGE CARS 


Between New York, Great Barrington, Stockbridge, Len- 
ox, and Pittefield—the far-famed resort of the 


Berkshire Hills 


of Western Massachusetts—the ‘‘Switzerland of America.” 


Two through trains daily between New York City and 
all points on the Housatonic Railroad, from the Grand 
Central Depot via the New York, New Haven, and Hart- 
ford Railroad at 8:02 A. M. and 3:45 P. M. 

Descriptive Guide-Book sent free by mail upon appli- 
cation to the General Ticket Agent. 

H. D. AVERILL, Gen’l Ticket Agent. 


W. H. YEOMANS, Superintendent. 


Nos. 31 and 33 Wall Street, 


First-Class English 


TRON AND STEEL RAILS 


AT LONDON PRICES, F. 0. 3. 
. 


We also purchase all classes of Railroad Securities 
and negotiate loans for Railroad Companies, 

Wm. A. Cuest & Co., 
MECHANICS’ BANK BUILDING, 
-, New York. 


OORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Civil Engineering, 
Mechanical Engineering, 
and Architecture. 


Entrance examinations June 12 and Sept 19. For An- 
nual Register containing requirements for admission 
and courses of instruction, with details as to the sys- 
tems pursued, apply to the President of the University, or 
the Deans of the Departments, at Ithaca, N. Y. 











Continuous 
Automatic 


E*REIGHT BRAKES. 


Requiring no other Connection 
between Cars than the or- 
dinary Coupling-Link 
and Pin. 


SIMPLE, DURABLE, AND EFFICIENT. 


Brakes can be applied to every Car in the longest 
train, from the engine or cabose, or from any car in the 
train. It can be readily attached to any car, and adapt- 
ed to ordinary brake beams, shoes, etc. There is no 
possibility of damaging wheels by “ sliding.” 


PATENTED MAY 23, 1882. 
aa Railroad and manufacturing companies, or parties 
able to co-operate with patentee in their manufacture 
and introduction, are invited to correspond with 


WM. C. SCHULTZE, 
Surgeon C., BR. I. and P. Ry. 

















the United States on Foreign Countries, 


General Offices Bridgepor Ct, May 1, 1882, 






MARENGO, Iowa (o., Iowa, 


~ 
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A New and Cheap Insulating Material. 


Tue immense strides which have been made 
in electrical discovery, particularly in practical 
applications, have compelled electricians to 
seek for new and cheaper insulating materials 
than those already in use. Hitherto they have 
been limited to glass, porcelain, stoneware, 
gutta percha, india rubber and ebonite. Owing 
to the greatly increased demand, the price of 
the last three named has risen very much, and 
is likely to rise still more, and, while the quality 
has deteriorated, it is impossible for the exist- 
ing sources to supply what is needed, not only 
for telegraph and telephone work, but for the 
immense field opening in electric light work. 
The p <blic require, before everything, safety in 
the use of electricity, and there is a correspond- 
ing demand for a cheap insulating material, the 
supply of which shall be equal to the demand 
likely to arise. This has now been met by the 
invention of a material called ‘‘insulite.” A 
method has been discoyered by which wood, 
sawdust, cotton-waste, paper pulppsand other 
fibrous materials can be converted into a mate- 
rial perfectly impervious to moisture and acids, 
easily molded under pressure into any shape 
and capable of being worked or cut into any 
form. This material is an excellent non-con- 
ductor of electricity, and can be used for all 
forms of battery cells, telegraph insulators, sup- 
ports for electric light leads and telephone work. 
It affords the means of securing perfect insula- 
tion at a very much less cost than ebonite or 
gutta percha. As it is perfectly impervious to 
moisture, articles made of it cannot shrink or 
warp. It supplies exactly what is wanted in 
practical work, in which ordinary wood cannot 
be used because it absorbs moisture, and 
ebonite is inhibited on account of its cost.— 
London Times. 


The Sources of Perpetual Fertility. 





In a recent speech in the United States House 
of Representatives at Washington, on the sub- 
ject of “Our National Inheritance and How to 
Enjoy it,’ the Hon. Asram 8S. Hewirr is re- 
ported to have said: 

“T never contemplate the great maps of the 
United States which hang in this hall, or con- 
sider the natural resources of this broad conti- 
nent, without a deep feeling of wonder, love 
and praise. The soils, their character, chemis- 
try, origin and value, form a vast theme of 
themselves, of which time will only permit me 
to give a single illustration. In Europe, in 
the fertile valley of the Rhine; in China, in the 
great Yellow River Valley; and in our own Mis- 
sissippi basin, there is a geological formation 
called the loess, which is as wonderful as it is 
almost entirely unknown, even to the intelli- 
gent members of the House. This formation 
has the marvellous property of fertilizing itself 
forever by drawing upward from the deeper 
sources of fertility all the elements which are 
required for the perennial nourishment of the 
cereal crops. In China an area of about 250, 
000 square miles of this loess formation has for 
the last 300 years supported a population of 
not less than 150,000,000 human beings, which 
is about one person to the acre, and this is the 
explanation of the amazing capacity of China 


to support the dense population which she is 
known to possess. The area, depth and nature 
of our own vast loess field, which covers a con- 
siderable part of the grain region of the West, 
are perhaps the most important factors in the 
prosperous growth of America for centuries to 
come.” 


atin 


Railroad Life-Preservers. 





A Mrip-MannerED man came down the aisle 
of the car before we got to Utica and said,softly: 
‘Can I sell youa life-preserver to-day, sir?” 

The Jester looked at him in amazement. 
‘Well, hardly,’’ he said. ‘‘If you could sell me 
something with which I could kill the train 
boy without risk of detection, now, I would 
consider that as near a life-preserver as any- 
thing; but I haveno use for the ordinary cork 
jacket that is never found under the berths nor 
in the cabins of the ocean steamers.” 

“And yet,” the agent softly assured him, 
“every day you travel on the train you run a 
risk of awful death. You need a life-preserver 
as much ina railway parlor car as on the ocean 
steamer. Now, I have herea very neat and 
useful contrivance. It is built, as you see, by 
this model, on the general architectural plan of 
the complete armor of the middle ages and gives 
the wearer a Richard Cour de Lion appear- 
ance.” 

“T should think it would make him look 
more like the scrap heap of a prosperous rail- 
road,” said the Jester, ‘‘where the rusty looking 
old man year after year weighs and sorts rusty 
odds and ends that nobody ever uses. If I 
wore that armor of yours, the boys would kid- 
nap me and sell me to the junkman every time 
the circus came around.’’ 

“This invulnerable armor,” continued the 
agent, ‘‘is an infallible and indestructible pro- 
tection against the severest shocks. You might 
lie down on the track, clad in this suit of mail, 
and let a 38-ton locomotive run over you. 
Steam could not scald you, and if, by the con- 
cussion of the collision, another passenger ran 
into you head on, it would bea cold day for 
the other passenger. Here at your side hangs 
the regulation pattern old Front de Boeuf bat- 
tle-ax, with which to hew your way through 
the roof or sides of the overturned car and 
hack your unhappy passengers free from en- 
cumbering clutches of the tangled seats. 
Should the flames of the burning car approach 
near enough to threaten to roast you in your 
armor before you can get out, this fire-extin- 
guisher at your back will avert the danger. 
This Sir Hildebrand Hildesprit railway life- 
saving armor is the only positive assurance a 
man’s family have that they will ever see him 
again when he buys a ticket to the next station; 
and no wise man will travel withoutit. And 
then it secures you plenty of room in a crowded 
car, for the man with the big overcoat, who 
crowds into two-thirds of your seat and smoth- 
ers you up in a corner without looking at you, 
can make no impression on this armor, and he 
wont want to dig his vicious elbows into these 
ribs of steel more than twice. And when—” 

“That settles it,” said the Jester; ‘‘you may 
take my measure right here.” 

And although he had to pay twelve and a 





half cents a pound, delivered at the foundry, 





the Jester ordered two suits—one to wear and 
one to set up in the seat beside him to keep 
out the bore who loves to shriek and howl amid 
the roar and rattle of the train, under the im- 
pression that he is carrying on a ‘“‘conver- 
sation,” — Hx. 


-_— 
—_—- 





In Houston there seems to be an innate 
animosity toward Galveston, and it does not do 
to express your opinion about any particular 
Houston institution unless the opinion is pre- 
pared expressly for the Houston market. For 
instance, I was in a drug store, getting some 
medicine, and I inadvertently remarked: ‘‘Your 
city seems to be pretty well laid out.” All in 
the world I meant to say was that the streets 
were broad and straight, but the druggist 
glared at me, and then bawled ont : ‘‘ Houston 
is well laid out, is she? you leprous outcast 
from Galveston! I tell you, you vile Galveston 
emissary, that Houston 1s a lively enough 
corpse to lay out that little fishing town at the 
other end of the bayou. You come here swel- 
ling around and trying to break up our trade, 
do you? So Houston is well laid out is she? 
We will see who is laid out next,” and he be- 
gan blowing a police whistle. The cashier ran 
up stairs for his shot-gun, while a junior mem- 
ber of the firm bawled out to the porter: 
“John, turn the bull-dog loose; it’s time to 
feed him.” These episodes tended to make 
my stay in that portion of the city monoto- 
nous. Besides, I was afraid, if I kept on, I 
might become exasperated, soI said; ‘* Don’t 
let me detain you from your business,” and ad- 
journed sine die.— Texas Siftings. 


Beer 1n Transtt.—A great many complaints 
are rife as to the poor condition in which cattle 
arrive at the seaboard, and this is generally at- 
tributed to the negligence of the railroads in 
caring for stock in transit. The Protestant 
Episcopal Bishop of Nebraska expresses him- 
self as follows in regard to the matter : 

“The cattle from the plains of Wyoming, 
Dakota, Colorado and Montana are driven hun- 
dreds of miles without suffering, and with little 
or no loss, to the shipping point, where their 
misery and the risk of the shippers begin. 
They are loaded into cars as thickly as they can 
possibly stand, and carried for days together 
without rest, food or water. Within the four 
walls of the cars thus crowded there is an end- 
less struggle for mere existence. The horning 
and trampling are as terrible as anything the 
imagination can conceive. If a steer is over- 
thrown, or sinks from exhaustion, he is trod- 
den to death, and the carcass will not be drawn 
out until the train reaches an unloading station. 
There the creatures are driven out, with blows 
and shouts, into a muddy yard, perhaps in the 
midst of a storm of sleet and snow, and fed and 
watered at an enormous expense to the ship- 
per. But what must be their condition when 
they are landed in an eastern city after such a 
journey as that? They have lost flesh heavily; 
some are dead; many are sick and weak ; all 
are bruised in a manner frightful for the con- 
sumer to think of, and few or none are really 
fit to slaughter. Yet with this beef people are 
regularly fed. Much is said about the adultera- 
tion of liquors and of food—why not look after 
the condition of our beef, 
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THE RAMAPO IRON WORKS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 

4 Safety Switch Stands and Stub Switch Stands; Keyed, Riveted, 

The Tracy Safety Switch, wii ‘hoited Frogs of all Weights and Patiorna, A specialty of an 
Elastic Yoked Stiff Frog and Spring Frog of the Tracy Pattern; Reversible 
gle Rail Crossings of any desired Pattern; Car, Bridge, and Turn Ta- 


General Railroad Equipment. 


and Interchangeable Double and Sin- 
bles, Heavy and Light Castings, and 
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WORKS AND OFFICE: RAMAPO, ROCKLAND CO., NEW YORK. 
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CONGDON’S 
THE agp WHEEL AND ee nT IMPROVED AR BRAKE SHOR 












This improvement consists of a shoe having 
embedded in its body of cast iron, pieces of 
wrought iron, steel, malleable iron, or other 
suitable metal, which increases surprisingly 
its resistance to wear. All communications 

. . Monntnovnrean 06 should be addressed to 
Wheels for Drawing-Room and Sleeping Coaches, Tenders, Th, 
‘ é e Congdon Brake Shoe Co., 142 Dearborn 
Locomotives, Passenger and Freight Cars. Street, or opposite Tribune Building, Chi- 


WW. KO. SITOWV, Supt., RAMAPO, Rockland Co., MT. 3X. —— 
Ramapo Wheel and Foundry Co., Ramapo, 
Axles Furnished and Wheels Fitted. N. ¥. 
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In the Long Run. 


In the long run fame finds deserving man. 
The lucky wight may prosper for a day, 
But in good time true merit leads the van, 
And vain pretence, unnoticed, goes its way. 
There is no chance, no destiny, no fate, 
But fortune smiles on those who work and wait, 
In the long run, 


In the long run all godly sorrow pays; 
There is no better thing than righteous pain. 
The sleepless nights, the awful, thorned-crowned days 
Bring sure reward to tortured soul and brain. 
Unmeaning joys enervate in the end, 
But sorrow yields a glorious dividend 
In the long run. 


In the long runall hidden things are known: 
The eye of Truth will penetrate the night 
And, good or ill, thy secret shall be known, 
However well ’tis guarded from the light. 
All the unspoken motives of the breast 
Are fathomed by the years and stand confest 
In the long run. 


In the long run all love is paid by love, 

Though undervalued by the hearts of earth; 
The great eternal Government above 

Keeps strict account and will redeem its worth. 
Give thy love freely: do not count the cost; 

So. beautiful a thin z was never lost 

In the long run, 
ELLA WHEELER. 


<> 
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Night-Work Versus Day-Work. 





In a short article containing an abundance of 
true remarks, the Lancet discusses the question 
of morning work against night work. The 
point of it is, that though people now-a-days 
are not such sluggards as they used to be, yet 
the brain-workers do not, as a rule, get up 
early to do their work, although when the 
brain is fresh from sleep and the atmosphere 
comparatively pure, the work done in the 
morning would be infinitely better than that 
done at night. Also, that men who will work 
at night, although they may get on very well 
for a time, will have to pay for their mistake 
in the end. No doubt all this, and much 
more of the same sort, is true enough; but 
how does the matter appear when looked at 
practically? Is the brain-worker to revolution- 
ize the whole household for his own conven- 
ience? If not, and supposing his wife can 
sleep on while he gets up, he comes down to 
a library with the fire out and the ashes in the 
grate. Shall he light his fire, or go to work 
in a great-coat? If the latter, what is his 
life worth when the housemaid comes in 
to clean the grate and sweep the dust? And 
nothing is more certain than that if he is to get 
up early, he must go to bed early—between 
nine and ten every night, in fact. It might 
be conceit on his part to suppose that he would 
be much missed from the giddy throng, but it 
is not easy to see where he isto work in much 
enjoyment of life. Again, if he be a married 
man, he must possess a rare treasure in his 
wife, or something quite the opposite, if she 
will be content to never be taken to ball, opera, 
concert or theatre by the man whose guardian- 
ship she hasaright to expect. It would be 
well, unqiestionably, if we could all live more 
naturally, and so never fear “nervousness.” 
But one member of a family keeping Nature’s 
hours would be an incongruity and a nuisance, 
As to the maladies which late work will bring 





in its train, it will be Nature’s business to 
adapt our organizations to our requirements.— 
Evening Standard (London). 





Trade Commissions. 


Arter a year of litigation, a decision of inter- 
est to business men, as to what, shall be recog- 
nized as the usage of trade in paying commissions 
on sales, has been rendered in the case of Moses 


,| Newman against the firm of Rosenthal & Co. 


The plaintiff was a salesman for the defendants, 
having sole charge of the Western territory of 
the United States. In addition to his sales 
there he made other sales in New York, and for 
the latter defendants refused to pay commis- 
sion. Suit was brought to recover the amount 
claimed, and the case was referred to ex-Judge 
George A. Halsey as referee, before whom the 
litigation has been conducted by Mr. Charles 
Strauss as counsel for plaintiff and by Mr. Wil- 
liam A. Coursen for defendant. The referee, 
in his decision in favor of the plaintiff, holds 
as a matter of usage that salesmen are entitled 
to commission on all sales personally made re- 
gardless of territory; on all sales to customers, 
when such sales are first sales in any season, 
regardless of the fact that the purchasers may 
be customers of the house; on all sales made 
in New York, if the house have paid him on 
any single sale so made; andon all sales made 
during the season, whether made by the sales- 
man or not, if the customer is introduced by 
him as new at the opening of the season. 


<i 
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The American’s Motto. 





Tue following storyis related of an immense- 
ly wealthy American in Europe, who had made 
his fortune suddenly, and as suddenly found 
out thatit was the correct thing to have a coat- 
of arms on his carriage. So he ordered one. 
The celebrated advertising heraldic stationer 
was a bit of a wag in his way, and took the old 
fellow’s measure ata glance. ‘What you want 
is a crest and motto, sir,” said he, politely. ‘I 
guess so.” He was requested to call the next 
day and see the design, and promptly went. 
The crest was a mailed arm holding a dagger— 
“something uncommon,” the heraldry man said 
—and the motto, Semper nolis omnibus benig- 
nus, which means,” he explained, translating 
freely, ‘‘Always noble and kind to everybody.” 
The old man was delighted. ‘Now the latest 
style of printing mottoes,” pursued the shop- 
man, “‘is initializing the words after the fashion 
of the old Roman motto, ‘Senatus populus que 
Romanus, which the ancients abbreviated into 
8. P.Q. R. Ofcourse you'd like yours done 
like |that, sir?’ ‘Most assuredly,” replied the 
living gold mine, and he forthwith ordered reams 
of note paper, and envelopes to match, stamped 
instanter, in gold and silver and every known 
hue. Well, heand his wife used the station- 


ery @ month or so, writing to every one they 
could think of, when, one fine morning, while 
studying with more scrutiny than usual the 
beauty of the decoration, it suddenly dawned 
upon him that the caption of the sheet to which 
he had been daily and hourly affixing his valu- 
able signature was nothing more nor less than 
8. N. 0. B.—Galignani. 
a 
Sotomon was the first man who proposed to 


part the heir in the middle, 





Oil Well Drillers. 


The men who drill oil wells become wonder- 
fully expert at their work; or perhaps it would 


| be more accurate to say that only those who are 


very expert can get work. A correspondent 
who has watched the process thus describes a 
driller’s skill: ‘‘He has spent years learning his 
trade, and learns something new with each well 
he drills. He knows the stratification of the 
earth more minutely than any geological books 
teach, and he can tell how near the bit is to the 
oil-bearing sand by the little particles that 
cling to it when he takes it out, or by the few 
grains of gravel washed out of the balings. 
With his hand upon the cable he marks the 
quivering as delicately as a physician with his 
finger on a patient’s pulse, and by the faint va- 
ried tremor understands what the bit is doing, 
sometimes almost half a mile down the narrow 
hole. The style of different drillers varies as 
does the handwriting of different men, or as 
the touch of players upon the piano. They 
know each other’s peculiarities, and an expe- 
rienced driller can frequently tell who is in the 
derrick without seeing him, if he is allowed to 
watch the work awhile, or, what is more im- 
portant in these days of mysteries, if he knows 
the driller he can guess the depth of the well 
within a hundred feet if he gets his eyes on 
the outside machinery for a short time.” 


—> 
oe 





Tron and steel are not consumed like bread 
nor worn out like clothing. Every ton,of these 
metals that is imported stays here and perma- 
nently displaces a ton of the same product tbat 
might be made at home. Even when iron and 
steel ‘‘wear out’ in one form they reappear in 
another. As a matter of fact, however, the 
iron and steel rails and some other iron and 
steel articles that have recently been imported 
will last a long time in their present forms. 
Importations of iron and steel had, therefore, 
to be checked in some way if we would not 
prevent the future prosperity of the domestic 
producers of these articles. Low prices may 
be a distasteful remedy for our manufacturers 
and their workmen, and for iron ore producers, 
to apply to the evil mentioned, but no other 
remedy is available. It is a pity that good use 
was not made of it a few months ago. 


Tue greatest river of the world is the Ama- 
zon. It rises in the Peruvian Andes, about 60 
miles from the Pacific Ocean, and flows, in- 
cluding its windings, a distance of 4,000 miles 
to the Atlantic, which it enters under the equa- 
tor in Brazil. The average velocity of the 
current is 3 miles an hour. It is navigable for 
large ships 2,200 miles from its mouth, The 
area drained by the Amazon and its tributaries 
is estimated at 2,000,000 square miles. The 
Amazon enters the sea through an estuary 
about 150 miles wide. So great are the volume 
and impetus of the river that its fresh water is 
carried unmixed into the sea about 200 miles. 
If the Missouri and the lower Mississippi were 
considered one river,.as many geographers 
claim they should be, it would exceed the 
length of the Amazon by. about 300 miles. The 
length of the Mississippi from Itaska Lake 
to the Gulf of Mexico is estimated at 3,160 
miles, 
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FINE MEROANTILE 
Arinfing. 


All Orders Executed on 
our own Premises. 


Bankers and Merchants who appreciate THE VERY BEST 
QUALITY OF WORK and are willing to pay a fair price for it, 
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‘THE MOST POPULAR LETTER FILE 
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Made by Sherry & Byran, Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


Price $50. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Tue following is a condensation, by the 
Toronto Mail, of the very elaborate speech of 
Sir Charles Tupper, the Canadian Premier, in 
the Dominion Parliament a few weeks since :— 

1. The Sault Ste. Marie line is to become, in 
fact, a part of the main line of the Pacific Rail- 
way. This is effected by means of a crossing 
at Sturgeon River, and the construction of the 
line away on from that to Algoma Mills. 

2. The company expect to lay down tracks 
on 50 miles west of Callendar Station. From Al- 
goma Mills near the waters of the lake, a sec- 
tion of 56 miles has been laid under contract, 
running eastwardly to meet the line beginning 
at Callendar. 

3. The main line of the Pacific Railway as 
now projected will run west from Algoma Mills 
to within twenty or thirty miles of the Sault 
Ste. Marie. This location is still under the 
consideration of the Government. It has some 
obvious advantages which cannot be over- 
looked, 

4, Until this question of the route is settled 
the Government will pay no subsidy on the 
link of 60 or 70 miles common to both the 
Pacific main line as formerly projected and 
the Sault Ste. Marie line. This indicates busi- 
ness-like caution on the part of the Govern- 
ment. 

5. It is expected that the line from Prince 
Arthur’s Landing to Winnipeg will be opened 
in July next for all practical purposes of freight 
and passenger accommodation, though the road 
will not be actually complete in all its appoint- 
ments, 

6. Traffic will be taken to the Georgian Bay, 
thence by water to Prince Arthur’s Landing, 
and thence on the Winnipeg and beyond by 
rail, a route tlrough our own territory accom- 
plished after long labors and great expense. 

7. Of the 433 miles from Prince Arthur’s Land- 
ing to Winnipeg the rails are laid on 401 miles, 
leaving only 32 miles more to cover. But the 
line will not be actually finished till next sea- 
son. 

8. The total expenditure on this section of 
the road to the present time—that is, to the last 
payment—is $13,224,000, and the balance of ex- 
penditure will not exceed $1,400,000. 

9. The line is now located definitely 470 
miles west from Winnipeg, and the Govern- 
ment does not intend to assent to further loca- 
tion till it is seen whether the Kicking Horse 
pass is available or not, the evidence so far 
being in favor of a change from the hitherto 
accepted Yellow Head Pass. 

10. The distance of 116 miles west of Winni- 
peg is now under traffic. About 8,000 tons of 
rails are now on the spot, and large quantities 
are on their way for the purposes of track-lay- 
ing. 

11. Up to the present time the company 
have been paid only $1,610,000 and 1,610,000 
acres of land as their portion of the subsidy. 

12. The Pacific Railway Company have, in 
addition to their main line, graded 89 miles of 
a branch called the Winnipeg and Pembina 
Mountain branch, running southwesterly from 
Winnipeg to the border ; and in addition to a 
branch connecting with Emerson, it is expected 





that 100 miles will be-under traffic during the 
present season. 

13. A branch from Brandon is also projected 
in a southeasterly direction, 15 miles to Souris 
and theuce west, in all 195 miles; and this 
with the other branch of 225 miles will make a 
total, apparently, of 420 miles of branch lines 
which the company are building without sub- 
sidy. 

14. The question of the Rocky Mountain 
pass is not yet settled. The government, in 
view of the probability of another pass being 
chosen, takes power to adopt it; but in the 
meantime there are only strong probabilities in 
favor of the change. 

15. This change to the Kicking Horse Pass 
will, if it takes place, make a saving of 79 miles 
in the length of the road ; but as: in the case of 
the change on the eastern section. the ecst to 
the company will be increased, not diminished, 
as was said, by the alteration of the route. 

16. The Yale-Kamloops section is progressing 
very favorably. It is the most expensive and 
difficult section of the road. The total value of 
the work done is, so far, $1,979,973. The date 
of completion is July, 1885, and the Minister 
anticipates it will be accomplished within that 
time. 

17. The portion from Emory’s Bar to Port 
Moody has lately been placed under contract at 
a probable cost of $2,486,000, to be finished in 
July, 1885. 

18. The estimates of cost of the various sec- 
tions and the actual cost as now ascertained or 
estimated, are as follows :— 


Present 
Estimate. 
Kaministiquia to Sunshine Creek, 45 
miles, reduced to 3234 
Sunshine Creek to English River 
English River to Eagle River 
Eagle River to Keewatin. 
Keewatin to Cross Lake. 
Cross Lake to Selkirk 


Contract 
Sum. 


$293,360 
1,037,061 
2,300,196 
4130,707 
1,844,085 
402,950 
1,740,150 
2,056,950 
2,573,040 
25324,000 2,727,300 

2,486,000 2,486,000 

19. The actual commercial value of the road 
when completed is stated so concisely by the 
Minister that we shall not attempt to abridge 
it. He says: ‘Now, assuming that the 79 
miles on the British Columbia line are saved, 
our position will be this: From Montreal to 
Port Moody by the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
the distance will be 2,850 miles; from New 
York to Port Moody via the Canadian Pacific 
Railway and Montreal, the distance will be 
3,260 miles. From New York to Port Moody 
by the Canadian Pacific Railway and Brock- 
ville, the distance will be 3,140 miles. Now the 
distance from New York to San Francisco via 
the Central and Union Pacific railroads is 3,331 
miles. As the distance from Montreal to Port 
Moody is only 2,850 miles, we shall be able, 
with our better line, better grades and freedom 
from the bonded debt under which the Union 
and Central Pacific railroads suffer, to compete 
with the lines to the south of us, and with the 
aid of fast steamers, connecting San Francisco 
with Victoria, to secure a considerable portion 
of the trade with San Francisco and the West- 
ern States. From Liverpool to Montreal, 2,790 
miles; from Liverpool to New York, 3,040 
miles ; from Liverpool to Port Moody via-Mon- 
treal and the Canadian Pacific Railway, 6,063 ; 
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from Liverpool to San Francisco via’ United 
States roads, the shortest. route that could be 
obtained, 6,836 ; from Liverpool to Yokohama 
and Japan via Montreal and the Canadian Paci- 
fic Railway, 10,963 ; from Liverpool to ~Yoko- 
hama via San Francisco, 12,038: So we shall 
have a route from Liverpool to Port Moody via 
Montreal and the Canadian Pacific Railway 
767 miles shorter than via New York and San 
Francisco, showing that so far as through traffic 
is concerned it will be utterly impossible for 
any road on the continent to begin to compete 
with the Canadian Pacific. From Liverpool to 
Yokohama via the Canadian Pacific the route 
will be 1,075 miles shorter than via New York 
and San Francisco. Looking at it a little closer 
home, I am glad to find the result is such as 
will be favorably received by the House. From 
Liverpool to Halifax it is 2,480 miles; from 
Halifax to Quebec, 680 miles; from Quebec to 
Montreal, 176 miles; from Montreal to Port 
Moody, 2,850, or 3,706 from sea to sea, from 
Halifax to Port Moody. Liverpool to Port 
Moody, 6,186 miles ; from Liverpool to New 
York it is 3,040; New York to San Francisco, 
3,790—making a total of 6,830 miles.” 
pi 


A Street Car Which Carries its Track. 


Tue Accommodation Car Company has begun 
operations in Chicago with a capital stock of 
$1,000,000 divided between the patentee, T. T. 
Prosser, and F. F. Cole, a real estate man. The 
object of the company is to build and equip a 
thousand cars and put them upon the streets of 
Chicago. The car is the patent of Mr. Prosser, 
and, as regards present appearance, is a queer, 
oglesome looking craft, which carries its track 
along with it, and to all intents and purposes 
is designed to traverse any and all lines of 
streets. The car, which is of the ordinary 
kind, is mounted, in the middle, upon a truck 
which sits on four wheels, each about one foot 
in diameter. These wheels run around the in- 
side of two steel tires, each ten feet in diam- 
eter, and which rest upon the ground, and 
are only held to the car by a set of wheel- 
clamps. The car is designed to hold 50 people, 
and the owners claim that the more it carries 
the easier it runs. It will be stopped in the 
usual manner, and two horses will be required 
to pull it. The owners say they intend putting 
the cars upon the principal streets of the city, 
and placing the cash fares at four cents, and 
selling 30 rides for $1. 
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WueEn Captain Cook first discovered Austra- 
lia, he saw some natives on the shore, one of 
whom held a dead animal in his hand. The 
Captain sent a boat’s crew ashore to purchase 
the animal, and finding, on receiving it, that it 
was a beast quite new to him, he sent the boat- 
swain back to ask the natives its name. ‘What 
do you call this ’ere animal?” said-the sailor to 
the naked native. The latter shook his head 
and answered, ‘‘ Kan-ga-roo,” which means in 
Australian lingo, ‘‘I don’t understood.” When 
the sailor returned to the ship the Captain 
said, ‘‘ Well, and what’s the name of the ani- 
mal?’ The sailor replied, ‘Please, sir, the 
black party says it’s a kangareo.” The ‘beast 
has kept the name ever since, 








